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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the major devel- 
opments In religious education were taking place In the field of 
work with children.^ In the twenties and early thirties, al- 
though the development of children's work continued* the fore- 
front of concern In religious education turned more to a focus 
on the needs of youth.^ In more recent years. It has been the 
adult and his needs that have come to be a major concern for. 
religious educators. To be sure, the church has always sought 
to educate Its adults. In one way or another, but It Is only In 
the last thirty years or so that adult education has become a 
consciously concerted and directed effort In religious education. 
Most religious educators would agree that adult education la one ■ 
of the major frontiers In the life of the church today. 

The period of approximately the last thirty years has seen 
the vigorous activity of many factors that play component parts 
In the development of Protestant adult education. The ecumenical 

^Harry Thomas Stock, "The Sunday Church School," In Orlen- 
tatlon In Religious Education , ed. Philip Henry Lotz (Nashville: 
Ablngdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950), pp. 249-250. 

^Oliver deWolf Cummings, "The Youth Fellowship," In Orlen- 
tatlon In Religious Education, ed. Lotz, p. 289. 
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novement of religious bodies Into Increasingly closer relation- 
ships with each other has clarified the need for study and dis- 
cussion toward better understanding. The major emphasis In both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches on the role of the laity 
necessitates theologically literate laymen as never before. The 
changing theological emphases of recent years demand opportunity 
for study and discussion of their Implications. The development^ 
apart from the church, of general adult education has made clear 
the desire for lifelong learning among adults, a desire which 
has carried over Into the realm of faith and belief to the pro- 
gram of the church. Each of these factors Individually plus, 
undoubtedly, others, and all of them coxlectively have stimulated 
the church In the development of adult education. This develop- 
ment within Protestantism Is significant and Important not only 
for the religious educator, but for the secular adult educator as 
well, for Protestant adult education In .the last thirty years 
forms a fairly sizeable component In both 'their .spheres of 
endeavor. 

The purpose of this study, therefore. Is to explore the 
major trends In the development of Protestant adult education . 
during this period of time. 

The year 1936 was chosen to mark the beginning of the 
study for two reasons. First, a doctoral dlssex*tatlon completed ■ 
by Fred H. Wlllkens at the University of Pittsburgh In 1939 
traces the development of Protestant adult education from the 
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beginning of the century to that tlme.^ The preaent study seeks 

to provide a sense of historical continuity by beginning at sp- 

proxlnately the same point In time that Wlllken»s study ends. 

Second, one of ^he most significant movements In Protestant adult 

education, the United Christian Adult Movement, had Its beginning 

2 

In the year 1936# Since this event marked a major new emphasis 
In the religious education of adults. Its date is chosen as the 
starting point for the study. 



•f. 
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A Survey of the Literature 

Relatively few books have been published concerning Prot- 
estant adult education during the period In question. In a study 
made by this writer In 1959* fifteen volumes, representing the 
bulk of published material In this field at that time, were 
studled.3 They were found, for the most part, to be well 
grounded In educational theory, but tended to be written In a 
how to" style aimed at the practitioner in the field and/or the 
teacher of the "adult class." More recently, several good new 
books In the field of religious adult education have been pub-> 
llshed. Robert A. Raines chronicles the experience of one church 
In the development of a qualitatively meaningful program of adult 

^Pred H. Wlllkens, "A History of Protestant tdult Reli- 
gious Education, 19OO-1938" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1939). 

^See Chapter III. 

3 

Stokes, "Readings In Adult Education In the Chrla- 
t Ian Church (unpublished term paper. Education 346, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1959). j 
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education;^ Bruce Reinhart atudlea the factors which affect the 
adult education programs In nine churches, representing three 
denominations and three sociological settings;^ David J. Ems- . 
berger presents a theoretical framework for the development -of 
adult education in the church;^ Miss Helen Khoobyar deals pri- 
marily with the questions, problems, and purposes of adult edu- 
cation In the church; while Johy Pry writing from the viewpoint 
of disenchantment, looks with a severely critical eye at con- 
temporary adult education In the chuTOhes and alms a strong 
challenge at the churches to "wake up" to their responsibility. 5 
These volumes represent a new pattern of authorship In the field 
of religious adult education In that all are written by persona 
who are grounded In the techniques of research and/or are active 
In leadership In this field on the local scene. This pattern can 
be compared — favorably, for the nost part — with, many earlier 
volumes on religious adult education, most of which were written 
by adult education executives of denominational staffs writing 
from the perspectives of their national headquarters offices. 

The volumes cited above are not exhaustive of those written In 
recent years, but they are among the best representatives of tha 



^ ^Robert A. Raines, New Life In the Church (New York: Harper 

& Brothers , 196I } • 

2 

Bruce Reinhart, The Institutional Nature of Adult Chris- 
tian Education (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952 j. 

^Davld J. Emsberger, A Philosophy of*Adult Christian Edu- 
cation (Philadelphia: The Wes tmins ter Press , 1939 ) • 

4 

Helen Khoobyar, Facing Adult Problems In Christian Edu - 
cation (Philadelphia: The Uestmlnster Press, 1^3^. 

5 

John R. Pry, A Hard Look at Adult Christian Educati on 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, I 961 ). — — 



more recent literature which goes beyond the paperback "how to” 
manual'. 

Lawrence C. Little, a recognized leader In the field of 
religious adult education, makes the strong statement that ”Much 
of the present literature In religious adult education Is author- 
itarian and dogmatic, but has little support In the finding of 
empirical research.”^ The rest of his article gives indication 
that, possibly, this condition Is In the process of being over- 
come. However, on the basis of the research reported in this 
study, the present writer would have to concur, with the recog- 
nition of a few exceptions, with Little's statement. 

Of concern to this writer, and to others. Is the fact that 
the published literature In the field deals almost exclusively 
with matters of the philosophy and the methodology of religious 
adult education In terms of the culture and emphases at the time 
each book was written. Few, If any, reflect the historical devel-' 
opment of adult education within Protestantism, in any real 
dimension. 

Malcolm Knowles' study of the development of the entire 
field of adult education In the United States^ la, as such, most 
comprehensive In Its historical approach. Because of the scope 
of his study, however, Iteowlea can give only a few pages to the 
development of religious adult education. Yet his work does 
provide an excellent background and framework by which development 



« ^ ^wrence C. Little, "Some Recent Research Contributions 

Toward Our Understanding of Religious Adult Education, " In Adult 
Leadership. XIII (March, 1965), 272. 



,T 44.. Knowles, The Adult Education Movement In the 

^Aji£^-.States (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1962). 
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In the religious field can be seen in a larger perspective* 

Edward Miller's chapter in the most recent volume of the 
Handbook of Adult Education in the United States^ also surveys 
the fields but with a limitation of space and a scope encompas* 

sing all religious groups, it can be barely more than an intro- 
duction* 

Two anthologies in the field of religious education include 
articles on religious ?'dult education which are similar to the 
works cited immediately above in that they are comprehensive, but 
necessarily brief* The earlier volume. Orientation in Religious 
Education carries an article written by Harry C* Munro,^ who 
played a most significant role in the development of Protestant 
adult education during the 1930's and 1940‘s*^ Hla article em- 
phasizes the adult education program developed through the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education and its most obvious weak- 
ness is its lack of comprehension of religious adult education 
beyond this focus* 



Paul Maves, writing a similar axi;icle in a almilar volume 
ten years later^ is able to bring a larger perspective to the 



4. 4.4 Miller, "Adult Education in Religious Insti- 

tutions, in Handbook of Adult Education in the United States , ed. 

(Chicago: Adult Education Association of the 
u.S.A*, I960), pp* 356-365. 



^ 4 4. Munro, "The Christian Education of Adults," 

Orientation in Religious Education, ed, Lotz, pp, 30O-311* 



in 



^See Chapter III* 



4 

« ,4 4 Maves, "The Christian Education of Adults," 
Religious Education. A Comprehensive Survey , ed. Marvin J. 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, I9b0), pp* 132-142* 
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developn<»nt of the field by bringing together In a oonolae foeua 
the many trends energlng as a part of rellgloua adult education. 

four brief treatments cited Immediately abovCy two writ* 
ten from the perspective of adult education and two from that of 
religious education, comprise the closest approximations to 
developmental atudlea of the total field of rellgloua adult edu- 
cation known to this author. Although each la brief, their cor- 
porate contribution la fairly significant, but their brevity 
points up even further the fact that there la no overall atudy 
of the development of wllgloua adult education In the United 
States from the historical perspective. 

In the area of unpublished graduate research, a fair body’ 
of data Is being accumulated. Lawrence Little *a bibliography of 
doctoral dissertations on adults and adult education^ contains 
more than 2,600 titles. In his recent article he notes that 
since the publication of his bibliography In 1963, much further 
research has taken place to the extent that a similar compilation 
today— two years later— would probably number more than 4,000 
These doctoral .studies represent, of course, research 
In or related to the total field of adult education. That which 
Is specifically focused on the religious dimension of this field 
represents but a small part of the total. Further, Little re- 
flects upon the relation of those studies which are religious to 
the churches: 



I^wence C. Little, A Bibliography of Doctoral Dlsser - 
tatlona on Adults and Adult Education (Revised fiditiont 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, I963). 



Little, In Adult Leadership. XIII, 272. 



. • 
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Thli body of dots hii sf footed very llttls <:>»•» . 

prognw of religious adult education. This 
‘"the fact that the »rlte« of diJtS«l dUaimSJoS!^^' 
i'"*®"f®h teohnlques not underatood br the tvBieei 
wllgloua educator and often couch ttalrreSrta iJ'tifSi.., 
jargon conprehenalble only to experta iS tt^fllld?! 

The article then cites the areas In which research of value to 

religious adult educators haa taken place. Be notes sa signifi- 



cant the 'analpala and acsaurcMnt of adult peraonalltp, " "le- 
provCMnt In the eethadologp of educational reaaarch,* "partici- 
pation of adults In various tjrpea of adult education progrew," 
•adult leadership education," "religious factors In the education 
of adults," "the church and Its educational task," and "the re- 
lationship Of the alnltter to adult education" as the nln 
of reaearch applloable to religious adult education.^ nua 
writer haa read a nuM>er of the dlatertatlona In the field, or 
their abatraett, and he wiat concur with LltUe's observation 
that, although a falr-alaed bodp of graduate reaearch haa taken 
place, litUe of it haa found Its wap into the ■alnatrcaa of 
religious adult educational thoughts 



Probably the most oonprehenslve study focusing on adult 
education In the churches la that done by Donald Heffner In 
1957.3 It la a broad study of the aany dlawialona of adult edu 



cation aa reflected In Intervlewa with sone 102 leaders --lay and 
professional - in Jewish, Bowan Catholic, and Protestant churches 
and synagogues across the country. Bla study is a survey of the 

^Ibld . ^ 

eatlonMunDuMl8h#d^^**'i<"***J.**5?‘®’*’* Mult Bdu- 

1957)e' PheDe dlsserta tloHy University of Callfomlay 
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factors affecting adult education, the formal and Informal 
structures found to be present In adult education situations, ‘ 
and the major trends emerging in the field of religious adult 
education In the mld-1950's. Por Its kaleidoscopic picture of 
a mulfcl-dlmenalonal field, Deffner'a study is helpful, for It 
brings together many aspects of the field into a comprehensible 
totality. However, its broad scope prevents the development of 
any extensive historical dimension, for such Is not his purpose. 

Lee McCoy's atudy^ Includes a brief hlatoiy of the devel-. 
opment of adult education and its objectives, then focuses on ' 
matters of programming, grouping, and organizing adult education. 
It la clearly oriented to the structurea within the Southern 
Baptist denomination and Its findings are subjective, there 
being no empirical research cited as basic to the study. Yet, 
there la much of value in it, not the least of which Is the fact 

that It la clearly focused on the needs of a local church's pro- 
gram of adult education. 



George Henry Thompson's study^ deals with the matter of 
leadership education which Is, of course, an activity of adulta. 



Further, the- content of the study emphasizes strongly those fac- 
tors of good leadership which are particularly applicable to the' 
religious education of adults. Here sgaln, however, no empirical 
research Is cited and, although compendious and thoughtful, the 



Church at Work In Adult Education:" 

logloSx 1957)?*’^*^°"' South««tem Iheo- 



2 

Ajitinn Henry Thompson, "A Handbook for Leadership Edu- 
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•tudy 18 wholly theorstlcal iii approach, and one would wlah for 
aone vehicle by which the propoaltlona eapouaed night be teated 
In actual practice. 

Thla writer could find only four completed dlaaertatlona 
Which have a a the major focua of their dealgn a hlatorlcal atudy 
of the development of any aapect of rellgloua adult education. 
Wlllkena* dlaaertatlon at Plttaburgh, which haa already been 
noted, ^ provldea a hlatorlcal development of the field from 19OO 
to 1938 and, aa auch, la uaed aa a major reference in thla 
atudy.^ 

The hlatory of adult education In the Y.M.C.A. la chron- 
icled by Alan Kugg3 but Ita acope la reatrlcted, of courae, td 
that agency. 

D. Oarron Brian 'a atudy at The Unlveralty of Chicago alao 
la related, but It la reatrlcted to the Church of Jeaua Chrlat of 
Latter-Day* Salnta.^ 

. • 

Wlllkena* aon, William H. R. Wlllkena, did a atudy at the 
Unlveralty of Plttaburgh In 1958 on a hlatory of adult education 
In the American Daptlat Convention.^ Thla, again, focuaea upon 



^ Supra. pp. 3-4. 



^Ste Chapter II. 



* "Informal Adult Education In the Y.M.C.A. s 

A Hlatorlcal Study" (unpubllahed Ph.D. dlaaertatlon, Teachera 
College, Columbia Unlveralty, 195O). 

. .^1 Oar»n Brian, "Adult Education In the Church of Jeaua 

(unpubllahed Ph^D. dlaaertatlon. The 

Unlveralty of Chicago, 1956). 

^fllllam H.R. Wlllkena, "A Hlatory of the Adult Education 
ProgiaiM and Agenclea of the American Baptlat Convention" (un- 
publlahed Ph.D. dlaaertatlon, Unlveralty of Plttaburgh, 1958). 
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but one denomination. In the opening pages of hla dissertation, 
there Is a brief review of other studies In the field which con- 
cludes with the statement: 

The writer has been able to find no repoirt of a study of 
the adult education program of any denomination In separate 
form to compare with this report.^ 

With the possible exception of Brian's study,^ t-ils statement 
still appears, to the knowledge of this writer, to be true. 
Several studies of the development of religious education gen- 
erally In particular denominations have been made, but none, 
other tlisn those cited, has focused solely on adult education.^ 
.Sidney Davis has studied Women's Work In the Methodist 
Church which, although limited In Its scope, has contributed to 
the present research.^ 

This survey of the literature Indicates the relative 
paucity of historical research in the field of i»rotestant adult 
education. The need for such research In this field has pro- 
vided much of the stimulus for the present study. 



•^^ Ibld .. p. 10. ' 

2 

Either W. H. R. Wlllkens was unaware of Brian's study In 
SSiJ-? ” 0 ^ include the Church of Jesus 

Inatlon " Saints within his definition of a "denom- 

1^5 Should be noted that a study Is currently being made by 
at The University of Chicago entitled "A History of 
Adult Education In. the Lutheran Church - Mlsaourl Synod" which, 
presumably, will add to the literature at this point. 

4 

/ « "Woman's Work In the Methodist Church" 

(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Pittsburgh, I963). 

^See Chapter XI. 
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The Definition of the Problem 

On the basis of a preliminary survey of the literature, it 
was decided that the present study would be historical in its 
orientation and would focus attention on the period from 1936 to 
196^ for reasons already noted. ^ To limit the study to one de- 
nomination was felt to be too restrictive, so a larger, inter- 
denominational focus was sought. On the other hand, to try to iurr 
survey the development in all religious groups would not have 
allowed the .study in depth desired, so further consideration of 
non-Protestant groups was eliminated. 

It was felt that the study should be historical and in twc 

dimensions, xhere should be the study of the development of 

• * 

cooperative adult education in Protestantism generally, emphasising 
the interdenominational factors involved. However, although the 
interdenominational picture provided the framework for this develop- 
ment, its more specific fruits are seen, presumably, in the liter- 
ature, curricula, and specific programs developed within the denoB- 
inations themselves for use in their particular chxirches. There- 
fore, the study would include a denominational focus as well. 

The study attempts to evaluate the relationships which 
exist between the broad planning and generalised activities 
carried on interdenominationally by cooperating denominations and 
the actual program development, curriculum publication^ and 
leadership training done within the individual denominations. 

^ Supra . p. 4. 
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FUPl>hCPt it ft't'kGQP'ts t»0 &SSG88 thG inflUGHCG OVGI'“ 

lapping fiGld8 of adult Gducation and PGligioua aducation on 
their comnon focua in the field of religioua adult education. 

More specifically, the historical data gathered will be 
utilised and analyzed under the guidance of Certain "leading 
questions which are the fundamental concern of the study: 

1. Vfhat major trends are seen in the philosophy of adult edu*> 
cation within cooperative Protestantism throughout the period of 
the study? 

2. Vfhat major trends are seen in the content of adult educa- 
tion curricula within cooperative Protestantism throughout the 
period of the study? 

3. What major trends are seen in the methodology of adult 
education procedures within cooperative Protestantism throughout 
the period of the study? 

4. Wb«t were the significant turning points— i.e. conferences, 
publications, hew curriculum developments, research studies, struc- 
tural reorganizations— that brought about patterns of change within 
cooperative Protestant .adult education during the period of the study? 

What was the relationship between interdenominational 
planning and denominational programming within cooperative Protes- 
tant adult education during the period of the study, and in what 
ways, if any, did this relationship change during this period? 

6. What were the major societal factors that influenced the 
development of adult education within cooperative Protestantism 
dircing the period of the study? 

7. Recognizing religious adult education as being part of 
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both the fields of adult education and religious education, in 
what ways did developments in these fields during the period being 

studied influence developments within cooperative Protestant adult 
education specifically? 

The fundamental problem, therefore, to which t^.is study addres- 
ses itself is suggested by these questions and is essentially that 
of defining and assessing the major trends in cooperative Ptotestant 
adult education during the period being studied. 

The resign of the Study 



1 number of approaches to the development of adult education 
%fithin Protestantism were . considered. 

The study of programs of training ,^n adult education' in 
theological seminaries was considered, but discarded when it was 
found that a similar study had recently been completed.^ 

The possibility of any study which would focus upon one or 
more individual local churches was eliminated since a number of 
such studies have already been done amd, further, it was felt 
that the character of an adult education program- at the local 
level at any particular time is as irongly influenced by transi- 
tory factors, such as the personality of the leader and social 
forces in the community, as by a comprehensive program of educa- 
tional theory and methodology, and the desire was to keep the 



Analysis of Seminary Courses 
fSult* R?epare Seminary Students to Assist 

Through the Adult Education 

SSiSa SfiveSltJ. Sw)! dissertatton. 
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focus on the latter as nuch aa possible. 

It was further decided to eliminate from the stud/ such 
non-church-related programs of religious adult education as those 
found In the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.,- ecumenical lay academies* 
and evening schools* since It was felt that the focus should be 
on adult education In the ongoing life of the established church. 

The decision was made* therefore* to focus upon the devel- 
opment of adult education In American Protestantism In Its 
national focus* l.e. In terms of the national level programming 
of the denominations Individually anu In their Interdenomina- 
tional relationships. A number of efforts to choose a logical 
grouping of denominations for study on the basis ofslxe or of 
polity or of religious belief* or a combination of these* were 
made* but all were discarded* since none seemed to provide a 
valid criterion for a study of adult education. 

Finally* the decision was made to focus upon the historical 
development of adult education within the frameworic of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ In the United States 
of America and Its predecessor body In the field of religious 
education* the International Council of Religious Education*^ and 
their participating denominations* since these two bodies had 
developed and maintained what Is probably the most significant 
Interdenominational program of adult education within Protes- 
tantism during the period In question. It was recognized that 

^Hereinafter referred to as the "National Council" and the 
I.C.R.E.* ths abbreviations most commonly ascribed to each. 



this decision would ellnlnste from eonslderstlon s sizeable body 
of churches not affiliated with the Mstlonsl Council or with the 
fomer I.C.R.E.^ since only thirty-one of 244 Protestant and 
Orthodox denoalnatlona are currently aeabers of the Rational 
Council.^ However, alnce theae thirty-one denowinatlona re- 
present of the total Proteatant and Orthodox eeKbenhip 
reported In the 1965 Yearbook, and alnce the Rational Council 
repreaenta a — If not the— najor atructure of cooperative Protes- 
tantlan, the Z.C.R.E. and the Rational Council were felt to pro- 
vide a logical and algnlflcant fraaeworic for this study. 

It wss slso recognized that the so-called "Evangelical 
Churches," aost of which are not aeabers of the Rational Council, 
would, by thla dealgn, be excluded froa the study. Correspond- 
ence snd conversstlon with leaders of several of these groups, 
however, gave Indication that the developaent of adult educa- 
tion In theae denoalnatlona had not had the eaphaala found In the 
denoBlnatlona related to the Rational Council. Dr. Lola LeBar, 
a recognized leader In Christian education In the "Evangelical" 
churches, indlcsted that aoat currlculua aaterlal uaed by these 
churches Is published by Independent publishers, rather than by 
denoalnatlonal presaea. Theae Independent publishers do not have 
the additional resources of a denomination to stimulate snd 
undergird research snd the developamit of new forms of curricula, 

^Benson Y, Landis (ed. ), Yearbook of American Churches; In- 
forytl on on All ^Iths In the (New York! Qf rice of Pubii. 

cstlon and Distribution, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ In the U.S.A., I965), pp. 253 and 276. This volume, the 
accepted source of ststlstlcsl data relative to churches and other 
rel'^.cious Institutions In the United Ststes, Is the source of all 
statistical data reported In this section of this paper. 



so they have been slow to utilize the newer educational methods^ 
although they have begun to do so In very recent years'.^ 

It was further recognized that several non>Natlonal Council 
denominations, most notably the Lutheran Church • Missouri Synod 
and the Southern Baptist Church, have developed significant pro- 
grams of adult education apart from the Influences of partici- 
pation In the National Council. However, studies of these two 
denominations, at least, have been made or are now In process, 
as has already been noted. ^ Further, It was felt that the 
selection of groups to be studied should not necessarily be 
based on the development of a "good" program, but rather on the 
fulfillment of objective criteria which would permit a .sampling 
of the total spectrum of the field. 

Despite these limitations. It was felt that the framework 
provided by the National Council and Its membership formed the 
best focus for the study, provided that recognition were given to 
these limitations. 

Since an adequate picture’ of the development of the field 
was felt to Involve both Interdenomlnatlonsl and denominational 
foci, the decision was msde to study the development of adult 
education Interdenomlnatlonally through the programs and aotlv- . 
Itles of the I.C.R.E. and the National Council, and denomlna- 

'‘‘’Intervlew with Dr. Lois LeBsr, Director of the Qraduatii 
Program In Christian Education, Wheaton College, WJisaton, 
Illinois, author of Education That Is Christian (Westwood, New 
Jersey: Flemming H. Revell Company, 193b), and active leader In 
the National Sunday School Union, the Christian education arm of 
the National Aasoclatlon of Evangelicals; Wheaton, Illinois, 

April 20, 1964. 

2 

Supra, p. 10 and footnote 3, p. 12. 
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tlonally through the programs of several specific denominations 
which had been a part of the l.C.R.E. and were now a part of the 
i National Council. 

i 

} The choice of denominations, within the National Council 

complex, to be studied In depth presented problems. As has 
already been noted, the criteria of size, polity, and belief had 
been discarded because of their questionable validity as bases 
for choice. A set of criteria for choosing these denominations 

e 

was established, .which emphasized the historical relatlpnshlp of 
a denomination with the developing patterns of adult education 
within the l.C.R.E. and the National Council during the period 
being studied as well as practical factors relative to the col~* * 
lectablllty of data.^ These criteria and a questionnaire to be 
used by the denomination to Indicate the availability of data 
and Its willingness to participate in the study^ were sent, with 
* a personal letter of explanation, to the adult education exe- 
cutive In each of the denominations which, by means of a review 
j of l.C.R.E. and National Council records, were found to have been 

I 

: actively related to these agencies throughout the period of the 

study. A total of twenty-eight denominations were thus sollo- 
Ited, and responses were received from twenty -five. Of these, 
fifteen Indicated lack of sufficient data ayallable to nsike a 
stu<^ worthwhile an<Vb^ little willingness to psrtlclpate In the 
study. Of the remaining ten denominations, four were clearly per- 
ceived to have data available and were ready to participate In 

^See Appendix A. ^See Appendix 3. 

• 
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the study. The other six professed their willingness to psi-tlcl- 
Ptte, but, for 8 vsrlety of ressons, sll necesssry diite were not 
as resdlly svsllsble ss they were In the first four denonlnstlons 
noted. The letter were, therefore, chosen for Intensive study 
and resesrohed thoroughly. The findings pertaining to these 
I denomlnstlons sre found In Chapters VIII, IX, X, snd XI. 

Methodology snd Resources 

Fundamentally, the orgsnlzstlon of this psper is historical 
and the accepted methods of historical resesrch have been used 

In gathering the data. These data have been of three baalc 
typeat 

1. Published material describing objectives, programs, 
and activities of the agencies studied. 

2. Mimeographed or typed minutes, reports, research atudlea, 
and other material of restricted circulation made 



available to the writer by the agenclea being studied. 

3. Interviews with those persons who, by reason of position 
or relationship, could bring Insights to bear upon the 
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The exception Is any record of minutes or activities re- 
lating to adult education^ save for very general publications* 
for the period 1936-1940. Minutes* reports* and studies relating 
to adult education In the l.C.R.E. after 1940 are easily available 
and well organized for research. Similarly* such data pertaining 
to National Council adult educational activities from 1950 to the 
present are also available and In order. However* extensive 
searching on the part of the writer and National Council staff 
personnel and numerous letters of Inquiry to participating denom- 
inations and Individuals active during the period have failed to 
produce the desired documen'.s. Therefore* the historical data 
pertaining to the years 1936-1940 have been gathered primarily 
from reports* secondary sources* and Interviews with those who 
participated In the Interdenominational activities sponsored by 
the l.C.R.E. during that time. 

Visits of a week or more were made to the adult education 
headquarters of the four denominations chosen for Intensive 
study: The Board of Education of the Methodist Church* Nashville* 
Tennessee; The Board of Christian Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church* U.S.A.* Philadelphia* Pennsylvania; The 
United Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ* 
Indianapolis* Indiana; and the General Brotherhood Board of the 

Church of the Brethren* Elgin* Illinois,.^ •• The cooperation 

* 

afforded this writer by j^j^owrtl' ln all these offices* denomi- 
national and Inter^dmjnstlonal* was wholehearted* and much . 

asslstance.-wss gladly given In the gathering of data. 

■ ■ 






^Cf . supra, pp*. 19 - 20 . 
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As a part of these major trips to the places noted above, 
a number of side-trips and alternate routings were made to make 
possible Interviews of persons who could make significant con- 
trlbutlona to the study. In addition, five trlpa to midwest 
cities and one trip to the west coast were made to Interview 
luch people. In all, over 20,000 miles were traveled In the 
gathering of the data. 



The Scope and Limitations of the Study 

The study Is limited, in point of time, to the period 
from 1936 to 1964. Necessary background Information prior to 
1936 Is Interjected where necessary, and certain references to 
future plans beyond 1964 are alluded to, but the focus of the 
study Is In the period of these twenty-nine yean. 

The Interdenominational phase of the study is limited, 
essentially, to developments within the I.C.R.E. and the National 
Council as outlined above. ^ Within these organizations, the 
major foci have been the work of the Committee on Religious 
Education of Adults (I.C.R.E. ) and the Committee on Adult Work 
(National Council), the major committees representative of inter- 
denominational adult work during their respective periods of. 
service. Further, the activities of the Director of Adult Work 
and his staff (The Department of Adult Work) have been a major 
focus. To a lesser degree, related programs of Women’s Work, 
Men’s Work, Social Education and Action, Missionary Education, 

Hupra. pp. 16-20. 
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Leadership Education, and the like have been recognised ' 
aspects of the total program of religious adult education, bu^ 
only primarily at their point of relationship with the central 
adult education committees and departments. 

Similarly, In the denominational atudlea, the primary focua 
Is upon the department and committee which has the primary re- 
sponsibility for adult education In each denomination. The dlf* 
ferent denominations relate adult education to correlate fields 
In different ways, and recognition of this Is mode. However, 
throughout the study, a somewhat narrowed focus of the field of 
adult education Is adhered to, lest the concept that "everything 
Is adult education" lead to an expansion of the study into that 
of the church "In general." 

As has been noted In this chapter, the writer recognizes 
that this study does not embrace all of Protestantism, that the 
denominations studied do not represent all denominations or all 
viewpoints, and that all aspects of religious adult education, 
even within this framework, are not Included. It- la believed, 
however, that the values of the sharper focus will outweigh Its 
disadvantages. 



The Organization of the Paper 

The report of the study Is organized In four parta. Part I 
consists of this chapter which provides an Introduction to the 
entire paper. 

Part II surveys the development of Protestant. adult edu^a 
cation Interdenomlnatlonally within the scope already described. 
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Chapter II provides a historical background of the developaent 
In the field prior to the period being studied In depth. 

Chapters III and IV describe adult education with the fraae- 
work of the I.C.R.E. from the beginning of the study until the 
I.C.R.E. becaae part of the Rational Council In I950. Chapter 
III focusea upon the early developaent of prograa through the 
United Christian Adult Noveaient. It was a period doalnated by 
the personality of one wan— Harry Munro— and his resignation as 
Director of Adult Work of the I.C.R.E. In 1945 aaxks the dividing 
point between Chapters III and IV. Chapter IV tells the story 
of the postwar period during which new thinking was taking place 
which profoundly affected the churches and; therefore, the entire 
prograa of Protestant adult education. With the foraatlon of the 
National Council Increasingly Inalnent, It was a period of 
uncertainty and hesitation to launch out Into new ventures. 

Chapters V and VI trace the prograw of adult education In 
the National Council fron the tine of its foxwatlon to the end 
of the study. The period of the early fifties was one of reor- 
ganisation and the beginning of a new kind of relationship 
between the Interdenowlnatlonal agencies and the denonlnatlona. 
Again, It Is a change in leadership in the Departiaent of Adult 
Work, this tine In the National Council, that separates Chapters 
V and VI. Richard Lents *a resignation fron the directorship of 
this Departnent In 1956, the subsequent nova of the Depsrtnent's 
office fron Chicago to New York, and the lengthy period which 
followed without fulltlne leadership nake a logical breaking 
point In the developnental story. Chapter VI seeks to describe 
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the emerging new role of the Interdenomlnetlontl agency which 
developed In the later yeara of the atudy. The four chaptera 
In Part II, therefore, are arranged chronologically, each 
covering approximately one-fourth of the period of the atudy. 

includea the atudiea of the four denomlnationa 
chosen for intensive investigation, with one chapter devoted to 
each. Part III, therefore, ia organized topically by denoml- 
nationa, rather than chronologically by perloda. Thla organi- 
zation will be deacribed in Chapter VII. 

Within each of the chapters of this paper, the organization 
is topical according to the. major actlvltlea pertinent to that 
Chapter. Within each of these subsections, however, the narrative 
is essentially chronological. 

Part IV contains the sumsiary and conclusiona of the atudy. 

• The Definition of TeiiM 

It aeema wise to define, at the outset, sevexal terms 
Which, were they not defined, might lead to confusion on the 
part of the reader. 

The first two of these are theological and represent 
essentially the polar extremes of the theological spectrum. 

Since Deffner has defined these words in terms which are accept- 
able to this writer, and in the Interest of consistency, his 
definitions are used. 

"LIBERAL" is seen as " . . , the trend of thinking ... 
which recognizes reason as the primary criterion in formulating 
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standards of ethlcsl practice."^ 

CONSERVATIVE Is the position held by those who " • # , 
recognize revelation as the primary standard, and . . . have 
maintained a loyalty to traditional theology. "2 

Further development of theological definition will be 
found In Chapter II. 

The writer sees the components of this study to be found 
In two fields of educational endeavor, each of which Is a dis- 
tinct sspect of the total educational concexn. These are the 
fields of religious education" and "adult education," the former 

being a field oriented by content and the latter one oriented 
essentially by age. 



"RELiaiOUS EDUCATION" Is seen, however, as more than merely 
the transmission of religious knowledge, but rather 

education which gives full recognition 
nature of the persons being educated, the 
forces operative in their development, 
snd the religious, or spiritual, aim of all educatlonS 

In Its more specific use, however, "RELIGIOUS EDUCATION" refers 

to those programs snd sctlvltles normally developed within the 

framework of religious Institutions which sre designed to further 

this type of educstlonsl growth among those who participate In 

the life of the Institution. 

"CHRISTIAN EDUCATION" Is a narrower focus of religious 
education referring specifically to education related to the 
Christian religion. 



Deffner, p. 18. 



'Ibid. 



• Education," In The Encyclonedl* * 

■ ^ygy^cana (New York: Americana Corporation, 1952')V XXIII, sfe. — 
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"PROTESTANT CKRISTIAN EDUCATION*' focuses even more sharply 
on religious »*ducation within Protestantism.. 

"COOPERATIVE PROTESTANT ADULT EDUCATION" is used in this 
study to indicate adult education programs and activities, either 
denominational or interdenominational, which had their origins in 
the interdenominational planning of the I.C.R.E. and, subsequently, 
the National Council. There is no implication intended that adult 
education outside the pale of these activities was "uncooperative," 
nor is there the suggestion that adult education developed in 
denominations and agencies not affiliated with the I.C.R.E. and/or 
the National Council was necessarily inferior to that developed 
cooperatively. "Cooperative Protestant Adult Education" does 
include, however, a qu^titatively large and qualitatively impor- 
tant part of Protestant adult education— both denominational and 
interdenominational— during the period of the study. 

In contrast, the term, "SECULAR EDUCATION" is used to denote 
programs of education "... which had their primary origin in 

contemporary institutions outside the formal structure of *the 

-1 

church." 

The definition of "ADULT EDUCATION" must also be seen at two 
levels of usage, as was "religious education." The first defines 
the scope of the field, while tne other recognizes the more spe- 
cific discipline within this totality. Many definitions of- 
"ADULT EDUCATION" have been made, but one which incorporates 
both of these levels sees it as 

... the activity by which a mature person attempts to 
improve himself by adding to his skills or knowledge, de- 

1 

Deffner, pp. 20-21. 

« • 
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veloping his insights or his appreciation, or changing his 
attitudes; or the activity of individuals and agencies to 
change mature people in these ways*'*’ 

The fields of religious education and adult education are 
related at those points wherein adults are participating in 
religious educational activities* "RELIGIOUS ADUI/P EDUCATION," 
therefore, is understood by this writer to include those areas 
of concern commonly shared by both the fields of religious edu- 
cation and adult education* 

The Significance of the Study 

Since churchmen often have the habit of preoccupation with 

their own parish and denominational problems, looking only within 

their own denominational framework for the solutions to these 

problems, it is hoped that this historical overview of the 

development of an aspect of adult education interdenominationally 

within a ma^Jor segment of Protestantism in recent years will 

stimulate a cross-fertilization of ideas that will lead to 

improvement at many levels within the field* 

The study seeks to perform three basic functions: 

1* To provide basic historical information in an imoortant 

• * • 

area of educational inquiry-cooperative Protestant 
adult education in America—during a significant period 
in its development* Since this segment of our culture 
has not been studied in detail before, this study may 

^Cyril 0* Houle’s definition of "Adult Education," from 
class notes. Education 3^$ The University of Chicago, 1958* 
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bo a basic contribution to the literature of the field* 

2. To systematize for both the adult educator and the 
religious educator the major movements in the field 
during recent years and to help them become more aware 
of the diverse manifestations of Protestant adult edu- 
cation In recent years* 

3* To serve as an introduction for the beginner in the 
field to the larger dimensions of religious adult 
education not usually seen from the perspective of 
the local parish* 

It is hoped that this study will lead to greater inter- 
dependence between the fields of adult education and religious 
education and, within the framework of the latter, among the 
various denominations in their adult-education research »n<^ 
programming, toward the recognition of the larger framework of 
the field of education of which they are all an integral part. 



i 
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PART II 



PROTESTANT ADULT EDUCATION 
IN ITS 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL FOCUS 
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CHAPTER n 



HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROTESTANT 
ADULT EDUCATION PRIOR TO TUB 1930*8 

The iettlng for the founding of the United Christian Adult 
Movement In 1936, and the beginning of this study. Is rooted In 
the developments In several fields of endeavor and la a product 
of many forces which had developed over the years. The maln- 
stresKs of these forces must be traced briefly to show their 
relationships to the main body of the study* 



Adult Education 



C. Hartley Orattsn*s volume^ traces adult education from 
Its earliest beginnings Into the mid-twentieth century. Knowles* 
historical volume^ develops the story more fully with emphasis 
on the developaient of coordlnative agencies within the field In 
the United States during the present century. Further, hla 
historical article In the Handbook^ sumnsr^sea the total develop- 
ment In the field. 



^C. Hartley Orsttan, In Quest of Knowledge; A Historical 
Pe^rspectlve on A dult Education (New York s Association 



‘Knowles, The Adult Education Movement 



^Malcolm Knowles 
cstlonal Movement,” In 
Knowles, pp. 7-28. 



, "Historical Development of the Adult Edu- 
Hsndbook of Adult Education . . . , ed. 
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The church wai significantly related to the earliest 
development of adult education, perhaps more so than to Its 
later development. KnoTiles reflects upon adult education during 
the colonial period with these words t 

The single most universal Instrument for Intellectual 
activity In these times was the church. Although the sub- 
jects of the colonial sermons were overwhelmingly theo- 
logical, the Puritan clergy justified their Injecting a good 
deal of humanistic learning as being as necessary for devel- 
opment of human reason as revelation and grace were nec- 
essary for faith and salvation. The church was also the 
scene of mid-week lectures on a wide variety of subjects 
by both clergy and laymen.^ 

The nineteenth century saw the development of public 
libraries, agricultural education, and the proliferation of 
voluntary associations and agencies,^ but ” . . . perhaps the 
most spectacular offspring of the hunger for knowledge that 
characterized this period was the lyceum.”^ Begun In 1826, It 
flourished for several decades until about the time of the Civil 
War. The Lyceum Movement had many facets, the most prominent of 
which was probably the development of the public lecture as a 
regular and ongoing aspect of adult education. In Its local 
form, the lyceum was a voluntary association of townspeople 
banded together for self-education and discussion of matters of 
community Interest. In addition to the public lectures given 
by "big name personalities, "'lyceum programs Included essays, 
debates, and discussions led by the people themselves. A 
national Lyceum was organized In 1831 but It was never too 
successful and was dissolved eight years later In 1839. There 

^ IMd . . p. 8. ^Ibld . . pp. 10-12. p. 10. 
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were, however, by 1833, 3300 local lyoeuma throughout the country, 

a number which continued to increase in America's cities and 

towns long sfter the nstionsl movement hsd resched its crest, snd 

ss Iste ss 1923* an estimsted 12,000 locsl lyceums, in nsme at 

lesst, were still sctive in the United Ststes.^ Ifoowles sees 

the lyceum movement ss the nineteenth century forerunner of 

todsy's service clubs, P.T.A.'s, correspondence courses, and 

o 

even the Orest Books Program. 

Often closely sssocisted with the lyceums wss the Chsutauqus. 
Founded in 1874 st Lske Chsutsuqus, New York, it wss originally 
conceived as s training ground for church school teschers, but 
soon its sppesl wss such thst its program was broadened to include 
many aspects of the cultural apectrum. ■ Four years later, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was organised to pro- 
vide a four-year program of home study in history and literature. 
Summer schools emphasising music, language, speech, and liberal 
arts soon became part of the offerings, and a program of cor- 
respondence education was developed under the leadership of 
William Rainey Harper.^ A Chautauqua Press was set up to print 
the materials for its variety of courses and, in the late 1800'a, 
Lake Chautauqua became a summer-long center for adult education. 
Qrsttan notes that, in some seasons, between 230 and 300 lectures, 
concerts, and other formal activities were held, not to mention 

^Grattan, p. 136. 

^Knowles, in Handbook of Adult Education . . . , ed. 

Knowles, p. 10. 

^Ibid .. p. 15. 
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the innumerable Informal and unscheduled events.^ Coming In the 
apace of one aummer at one location, this la a very sizeable 
figure. 

While the Chautauqua program Involved formal educational 

opportunities, some of which carried university credit. It also 

developed rich offerings In Its Informal program Involving a 

wide range of topics In economic, social, theological, political, 

and International subjects. It was widely Imitated, both by 

local and regional "Chautauquaa” which adhered to the basic 

principles of the original Institution, and by the commercial 

Chautauqua Circuit, which brought both entertainment and edu- 

o 

cation in tents to rural America. 

Knowles sees the significance of Chautauqua in the myriad 
forms of adult education that it spawned: 

Chautauqua, to this day a thriving adult education in- 
stitution, is assured a place in history alone by the in- 
fluence it has had directly on the lives of thousands of 
individuals. But it merits additional credit for the con- 
tributions it has made to other institutions. It pioneered 
the development of such new forms and methods as the cor- 
respondence course, summer school, university extension, and 
book clubs, which have been adopted by colleges and univer- q 
sities, public schools, and myriad commercial organizations.*^ 

He traces the development of these through the closing years of 

the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth 

century and develops in some detail that which can here be noted 

only in passing— the development of agricutural education. 



^Qrattan, p. I 7 I. 

O 

Knowles, The Adult liiducation Movement . . . , p. 38 . 
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worker's education. Industrial education, programs of adult ^u> 
cation In colleges and universities, libraries, public schools, 
museums, and religious Institutions, most of which proliferated 
and developed substantially during this period.^ 

The 1920 's mark the beginnings of modem adult education. 

The American Association for Adult Education was formed In 1926 
to serve as a national coordlnatlve body uniting many of the 
diverse strands of the "adult education movement" and served 
this function for twenty-five years. In 1924, a Department of 
Adult Education of the National Education Association was formed 
which. In the 1930's and 1940's, broadened Its service to Include 
adult educators from outside the public school flwld. Ultimately, 
these two organizations were dissolved and their functions taken 
over by a newly formed organization, the Adult Education Assoc- 
iation of the U.S.A., In 1931*^ 

The publication. In 1926, of the findings of Edward L. 
Thorndike's research at Columbia University gave objective sub- 
' stantlatlon to the growing feeling of many In the field that 
adults could continue to learn even Into the later years of llfe.^ 

^ Ibld .. pp. 36-75* It Is Interesting to note that, although 
Knowles states that "The dominant theme of this period of develop- 
ment In the American adult education movement was 'multiplication',” 
(p. 74) he also says that the chief ctiaracterlstlc of religious 
adult education during the same period was " • • • limited 
largely to Indoctrination In the precepts and tenets of particular 
faiths," (p. 72) with "... only slightly greater creativity . 
..." within Protestantism than within other religious groups 
(P. 73). 

^Knowles, In Handbook of Adult Education . . . , ed. Knowles, 

pp. 23-24. ' 

^Edward L. Thorndike, et al .. Adult Learning (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1926). 
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This study nsrked the begltlnlrg of Intensive resesrch In the 
lesrnlng processes of sdults which produced nsny of. the chsnges 
In sdult educstlon methodology during the past three decades. 

Professional training In adult education had its beginnings 
In the 1930's. As early as 1922* the tern "adult education" ap- 
peared as part of a course title at Columbia University and a de- 
partment of adult education was established there In 193P, with 
curricula leading to an advanced degree being established In 
1932.^ Slmllsr programs were established at Ohio State Univer- 
sity In 1931 and The University of Chicago In 1935.^ These Insti- 
tutions* and those that followed them In the development of grad- 
uate programs helped to develop trained professional leaders .for 
the field. 

By the mld-1930'a* then* the field of adult education was 
beginning to take form as a conscious movement of the corporate 
concerns of many agencies and Individuals for the educational 
development of adults. 

Theological Trends 

The changing currents of theological belief during the nine- 
teenth century helped set the framework for the. study* and* as 
will be seen* even greater changes during the period being 

^Cyrll 0. Houle* "The Emergence of Graduate Study In Adult 
Education* " In Adult Education: Outlines of an Emerging Field of 
University Study , ed. Gale Jensen. A. k. Llverlght. and Wilbur 
Hallenbeck (Washington; Adult Education Association* 1964)* p. 70. 

^Ibld . . p. 71. 
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studied profoundly affected the development of Protestant adult 
education. 

William Hordern has chronicled the historical development 

of Protestant theology in his little volume, A Layman »s Qulde to 

Protestant Theology* ^ which is a much more profound and definitive 

work than its modest title might suggest. He. sees orthodox 

Christianity, which he defines as 

. . . that form of Christianity which won the support of the 
overwhelming majority of Christians and which is expressed 
by moat of the official- proclamations or creeds of Christian 
groups,^ 

as the basic position of the church from the time of Chrlsw to 
well into the nineteenth century. Certainly many factors in- 
fluenced and, in some cases, modified it, but essentially it was 
the unchanging faith of nearly all Christian people for close to 
nineteen centuries, and for many of them after that tine. 

Orthodoxy is that conviction which emphasizes the biblical 
tradition in its unquestioned literal form. It is rooted in the 
crecdal formulations of the early Christian church, notably the 
Apostle's Creed and the Nlcene Creed. It is that position which 
defines God in the traditional trinitarian formulation of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Orthodoxy sees as central the sinful nature 
of man rooted in the sin of Adam, and sees in the atoning sac- 
rifice of Christ upon the cross and the manifest gzace of Qod in 
the Resurrection the proof of Christ's messlahshlp. Prom this 

t 

^William Hordern, A Layman's Guide to Protestant Theology 
(New York: The MacMillan Company, 1933^. 

^Ibld . . p. 8. 

i . • • 
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belief cones the validation of the development of the church and 
the logic which underlies its authoritarian role in society. 
Essentially, the orthodox position was that held by moat if not 
all Christians from the time of Christ on, and even following 
the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, which pro- 
foundly altejed liturgical and ecclesiastical forms and pattema, 
most Christians, regardless of denominational loyalty, held 
essentially these same basic theological convictions. 

However, the effects of the Renaissance and the emergence 
of the new science led to the marked changes in all forms of 
culture that usually symbolize the beginning of the -"modem, 
period” in historical textbooks. These changes were seen also 
in the church and profoundly Influenced the orthodox theology. 

As man entered the modem world, there was a two-fold 
threat to orthodoxy. One threat came frrm outside the Church 
and spoke through secular philosophies. The other threat ' 
came from within the Church itself, where an increasing 
number of Christians became dissatisfied with orthodoxy.^ 

Hordern traces these threats from without and within the 
Church. He notes the former's beginnings in the Renaissance with 
its renewed emphasis on ethical principles. The eighteenth 
century, with its philosophical emphasis on reason, brought 
” . . . the strongest secular blows against orthodoxy."^ The 
rationalists rebelled against authority that could not be 
validated rationally and, although many of them were essentially * 
religious men, they began to question many of the bases upon 
which religious dogma had been built over the centuries. 

^ Ibid . . p. 35. ^Ibid . . p. 36. 




At the sane time* the rise of the sciences with their 
emphases on empirical "proof* " raised questions which orthodox 
Christianity could not* for many people* answer adequately. 
Copernicus' new understanding of the universe and Darwin's theory 
of evolution were both antithetical to the orthodox position. At 
first the church refused to acknowledge these "heretical” views* 
but In time It could not Ignore them. 

Among social philosophers* Ksrl Marx became a leading 
spokesman for a better earthly society and saw religion as a 
barrier to this goal. "Even among those who uld not follow 
Marx* there was a widespread feeling that orthodox religion was 

•tl 

an enemy of man's tope for a better and more decent life. So 
also said many proponents of the developing field of psychology: 

With the rise of modem psychology* Freud added new 
charges against religion. Wot only was religion outmoded In 
Its world view* the enemy of science and progress* It was 
also* Freud claimed* wish fulfillment* a childish refusal to 
face the facts of life. By the end of the nineteenth century 
It had become Increasingly Impossible for the Intellectuals 
to hold any religion and almost completely Impossible for 
them to hold orthodox Christianity.^ 

But orthodoxy was also under attack from within the church. 

Growing denomlnatlonallsm emphasized varying Interpretations of 

orthodox positions once held unquestionable. Some saw the 

baptism of babies as deplorable* since "... only those who 

% 

lived the Christian life ought to be In the Church . . • 

Others such as the Quakers* tended to emphasize the authority for 
every man of the Inner Light or Holy Spirit* and saw It* rather 
than the Bible* is ultimate authority. 



^ Ibld . . p. 40. ^ Ibld . 
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By the seventeenth century, Soclnlanlsro, a forerunner to 
icodem Unltarlanlsm, had risen to attack Orthodoxy. It rejected 
the doctrine of the Trinity as Inadequate, the doctrine of 
original sin as Irrational, and the Idea of the atonement as 
Immoral and absurd.^ Its teaching was the mere essentials of 
living a Chrlstllke life apart from the complexity of orthodox 
theological formulations, and Its emphasis- played a significant 
role In the development of the religious thought which came to 
Its fruition In the Unitarian movement In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

As the world became smaller and Christians more aware of 
the other religious faiths of mankind. It became Increasingly 
difficult for them to hold to tenets emphasizing the absolute 
uniqueness of the Christian message. Parallels to many Christian 
beliefs — the Creation, the Virgin Birth, some of the miracles — 
were to be found among non-Christ Ian religions. Their scriptures 
were claimed to be revealed as was the Bible. By what authority, 
then, could the Christian claim superiority for his faith? These 
and similar vexing problems arose from the developing studies In 
comparative religions. 

Biblical criticism was .another significant development of 
the nineteenth century. As archeological studies opened up new 
understanding of ^"clent manuscripts and the science of herme- 
neutics afforded &he biblical scholar a better Interpretation of 
their meanings, the rethinking of previously unquestioned dogma 

^ Ibld . . pp. 42-43. 
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help but> bske piece* The seinlnsFles becene cenbeps 
of this critical research which, in time, began to permeate the 
churches through the clergy. Biblical criticism discovered two 
separate Creation stories In Genesis, suggested a textual super- 
iority of the first three Gospels over that of John, long the 
favorite Gospel of the orthodox, and- emphasized the historical 
dimension of Jesus' life In contrast to the supernatural aspects* 
All of this proved to be a challenge of magnitude to the forces 
of orthodoxy. 

. Hordern summarizes this development by saying: 

... by the close of the nineteenth century orthodoxy was 
sore opprest" and "by schisms rent asunder." . And, when 
speaking of the history of thought, we roust not forget that 
the nineteenth century ends In 1914, not I900. If we might 
d68crlb6 th8 sltustlon In th6 tcxmlnology of th6 boxlns 
we might plcture.lt thus: At the close of the round, ortho- 
doxy was saved by the bell (the First World War) and when the 
next round opened It came out fighting, with new vlgor.l 

By the early twentieth century, the new liberal emphasis 
In Christianity was beginning to supplant much of the orthodox 
tradition among the major Protestant denominations. This 
emphasis Included not only the attempt to modernize Christian 
theology to bring it Into line with twentieth century life, but 
also the refusal to accept religious belief on the basis of 
external authority alone. A man's belief must be rooted In 
reason and experience as well, the liberal argued. The position 
of the liberal led to an emphasis on ethics, on the "Social Gos- 
pel," and oft the Importance of faith for this life, as well as 
for the next. During the first quarter of the century, liberalism 



Ibld .^ p. 55. 
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grew rapidly in acceptance, but orthodoxy. In a new fom, was 
far from deed- 

Thla new fom waa called "fundamentallan” and It cane to 
life In a multitude of smaller denominations and sects which 
mark their beginnings aa reactions against and break-offa from 
the liberalizing major denominations of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. The f undamentallata ' first concern 
was the preservation of orthodox Christianity and their first 
line of defense was the doctrine of errorless Scripture.^ Hordern 
points out that 

Fundamentalism Is the response of a certain group of 
orthodox Christians to the .challenge • • • (jBlz'cady por- 
trayed In llberallsni) .... It narrows Itself down to the 
area which It chooses to defend and makes revelation Its 
front-line defense. ^ 

Tremendous conflict between the liberal and the funda- 
mentalist positions took place In the first thirty years of the 
century and ”. . . the Virgin Birth ... began to run neck and 
neck with murder and politics for front page layouts, even In 
such newspapers as the New York Times . *‘3 By the 1930‘s, however, 
a moderation began to appear in both camps. Many liberals became 
concerned that their emphases. In their extreme foms, could and 
did lead but to humanism. Fundamentalists, while striving to ' 
hold flm to the tradition of orthodoxy, came more and more to 
accept the Inevitable validity of many liberal concepts and In- 
terpretations. The secularism of the twenties and the social 
problems of the depression years led Protestant theologians. In 
the thirties, to begin to develop new formulations of their 

P. 58. ^Ibld . ^IMd., p. 57 . 



faith, and the experlencea of World War II and the apread of 
Cominunlani In aucceedlng decadea helped theae new fomulatlona to 
nature. Karl Barth and Bull Brunner In Europe are the leaden 
In thla developing "neo-orthodoxy" while the nanea of Relnhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich aynbollze the Anerlcan enphaaea within 
thla tndltlon. in Ita alnpleat terna, neo-orthodoxy la an 
attempt to aynthealze what night be called "the beat" of llber- 
allam and orthodoxy Into an Integntlve formulation of faith 
Which la conalatent with the tradition and heritage of the bib- 
lical faith, but It la alao able to view and undentand It within 
the framework of the need of modern nan. 

It la In thla aettlng of theological re-evaluatlon that 
the church found Itself In the mld-thlrtlea, and the continuing 
ferment of thla re-evaluatlon played an Important role In the 
development of Proteatant adult education In the years that 
•followed. 

Christian Education 

During the colonial period In America, the sermon was the 
chief means of Christian education. Ministers In New England and 
elsewhere were commonly called by their congregations to be 
"pastor and teacher," and the election-day sermon In New England, 
as one example of "education," exerted great Influence on the 
elections In these colonies. Bible study took place among adults 
and most colonial religious education. In the church at least, 
was for adults, whereas religious education of children was 
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usually found In the homes and regular schools of the communities.^ 

An Increasing secularization appears In the early years of 
our history as a nation— first generally, then particularly In 
the field of education. A good bit of this secularization In 
the public schools was a result of the Inability of the churches 
to agree among themselves on what religious teachings should take 
place In the schools. Thus, Christian education was Increas- 
Ingly left to the churches and ultimately the Sunday school 
appeared. 

The founding of the Sunday school Is commonly attributed to 
Robert Ralkes, a printer In Gloucester, England, In 178O. He was 
concerned that underprivileged children,, many of whom worked six 
days a week In the factories, and none of whom had opportunities 
for a normal education, might get some .Instruction on Sundays. 
Accordingly, he opened his home, paid teachers to provide this 
Instructlvon at no cost to the children's families, and persuaded 
the parents to let their children take advantage of It. The 
Idea caught on and spread rapidly. 

A London Society for the Establishment and Support of 
Sunday Schools throughout the Kingdom of Great Britain was 
founded In 1785* Two years later It was estlinated that the 
Sunday School enrollment amounted to 250,000.2 

It was not long before the idea crossed the Atlantic and Sunday 

schools began to appear In America, where they took on a more 

Hewls J. Sherrill, "A Historical Study of the Religious 
£.uuoation Movement, In Orientation In Religious Education, ed. 

Lotz, pp. 19-20. 

.. ^William C. Seitz, "Robert Ralkes," In The Westminster 
Dlctlona^ of Christian Education , ed. Kendlg Brubaker Cully 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1^3), p. 552. 
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distinctly religious chsracter to meet the needs for Christian 
education already noted to be developing. By 1790, the First 
Day Society of Philadelphia had been formed for the purpose of 
religious Instruction and the South Carolina Methodist Conference 
voted to adopt the Idea of a Sunday school in every church.^ By 
I8l6, city Sunday school unions were formed In New York and Boston 
and In 1824, the American Sunday School Unlon^ was formed • 

a) . . .to publish suitable materials for the Sunday school, 

b) . . .to select biblical outlines and teaching aids, and 
c } . . . to evangelize the nation by sending and supporting 

Sunday-school missionaries. 3 

\ 

Th© px*ogr8!Q of th© A»SeSeUe W88 promoted by nstlonsl conventions 
beginning In 1832, and was carried out largely by lay people In 
the churches. 

Its earliest form, the Sunday school *s curriculum was 
largely the catechisms of the Reformation heritage. By 1810, the 
Bible had begun to be emphasized In teaching, but mostly at the 
point of rote memorization stimulated by contests and rewards, 
which often took so much time there was none left for’ the con- 
sideration of a verse *s meaning. In 1825, the New York Sunday 
School Union Issued a set of "selected lessons" for study, with 
helps for teachers also being provided. This was Immediately 
successful, but It set off a chain reaction which. In a few years 
spawned so many types of lesson material that the era from 1830 

^Marvin J. Taylor, "A Historical Introduction to Religious 
Education, In Religious Education. A Comprehensive Survey, ed. 
Taylor, p. 17. ~ 

o 

Hereinafter referred to as the A.S.S.U. 

o 

Taylor, In Religious Education. A Comprehensiv e S urvey , 
ed. Taylor, p. 17. 
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to 1870 has been called the "Babel period of curriculum*^ This. 
Mas further complicated by the fact that little If any grading 
Mas done* and quite often* particularly In small churches* adults 
and little children Mere gathered together to "study the lesson." 

Ultimately* the confusion of multitudes of curricula Mas 
eased someMhat by the development of the Uniform Lessons. The 
Idea of a Methodist minister and a Baptist layman* the Uniform 
Lesson Series received official recognition at the A.S.S.U. 
convention In Indianapolis In 1872. A committee Mas appointed 
to choose selected passages from the Bible for study In all 
Sunday schools. The plan Mas that Old Testament and Testament 
sections Mould be studied In alternate quarters of the year* and 
that the entire Bible Mould be covered In a seven year period. 

This pattern has been folloMed* Mlth some modifications* since 
Its Inception and the Uniform Lessons are still the most Mldely 
used form of study material In Protestantism today. Until 1923* 
the plar' provided but one outline for all ages* but In that year* 
a separate outline Mas developed for children* and In more recent 
years* a broader principle of grading has been Introduced. In 
Its present form* outlines for the Uniform Lessons are prepared 
cooperatively by the participating denominations* but actual 
lesson material* based on these outlines* Is Mrltten and pub- 
lished by the denominations themselves.^ 

During the mid-nineteenth century* national Sunday School 

^IMd.* p. 18. 

p 

"Curriculum Prodedures of the International Council of 
Religious Education" (Chicago: International Council of Religious 
Education* October 21* 1946}. (Mimeographed^ 
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conventions appeared, being held at Irregular Intervals from 
1832 to 1872 and every three years thereafter. The first World 
Sunday School Convention was held In 1889*^ 

The educational work with adults during this period was 
limited primarily to adult Bible classes, which will be examined 
In the next section, and leadership training for teachers, which 
had Its beginning In the mid-nineteenth century. 

In the 1870 's, the participation of Canadian represen- 
tatives in the A.S.S.U. led to a change of name to that of the 

0 

International Sunday School Association. In 191O, boards of 
education of several denominations, feeling It difficult to work 
through the I.S.S.A., banded together to form the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations. Tension was high and the 
two organizations existed side by side for twelve years as com- 
petitors until they merged. In 1922, to form the International 
Council of Religious Education with a membership of thirty-one 
denominations. Taylor comments: 

Here both lay and professional, denominational and 
Interdenominational Interests were combined In a flexible 
structure designed to meet the existing and newer needs of 
the churches and councils. The I.C.R.E. continued Its 
existence, frequently expanding as new educational emphases 
demanded, until Its merger In 1950 with other Interdenom- - 
Inatlonal agencies to form the National Council of Churches.^ 

During the first ten years of Its existence, the I.C.R.E. focused 

Its emphasis on the setting of objectives and goals, but by the 

^Sherrill, In Orientation In Religious Education , ed. Lots, 

p. 22. 

2 

Hereinafter referred to as the I.S.S.A. 

3 

Taylor, In Religious Education. A Comprehensive Survey , 
ed. Taylor, p. 21. 
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1930*8, it had become the most influential single agency in the 
United States in the field of religious education.^ 

During the closing years of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of the twentieth century, many new facets of 
Christian education activities were developed. Among them- was 
the beginning, in I88l, of the Christian Endeavor movement which 
was to become the primary organization of Protestant work with 
youth until the development of denominational youth organizations 
in the 1930*8. The beginnings of the vacation church school and 
weekday religious education took place near the turn of the 
century, and the success of Chautauqua led to the development 
of the summer conference or camp as a signficant medium for the 
Christian education of adults and children alike. 

By the 1920’s, the influence of John Dewey being felt among 
Christian educators, considerable rethinking of the nature of 
curriculum took place. Traditionally, of course, Christian 
education had been content centered. More specifically, it had 
been Bible and catechism centered. Now the pressure was brought 
upon the I.C.R.E. to give leadership in the development of new 
approaches to curriculum building. 

Under the leadership of W. C. Bower, W. W. Charters, and 
Paul H. Vieth, the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in the 1920's undertook a full-scale .restudy of 
Protestant curriculum, and began the development of an "Inter- 
national Curriculum of Religious Education." This curriculum 



^Sherrill, in Orientation in Religious Education, ed. Lotz, 
p. 24. The complete story of the history of the I.C.R.E. will be 
found in William Clayton Bower and Percy Roy Hayward, Protes - 
tantism Faces Its Educational Task Togeth er (Appleton, Wls- 
consln: C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 1949). 




never materialized, but it influenced the later direction of 
Protestant curriculum by establishing firmly the Importance 
of the developing and growing experience of the pupil as the 
center of the process of religious education.^ 

It should be noted that actual curriculum never materialized, 

but a comprehensive Curriculum Guide was developed by the I.C.R.E. 

in the early thirties and used by a number of the cooperating 

denominations in the planning and developing of their own cur«« ■ 

rlcula. It was not seen as a new curriculum, but rather as a 

basic guide for the building of curricula. 

The Curriculum Guide undertakes to set forth In organized 
form the basic principles, objectives, and procedures that 
are considered essential in the development of a compre- * 
henslve program of Christian religious education. . . • 

The Curriculum Guide Is not In any sense a new or separ> 
ate set of lesson courses. As Its name implies. Its purpose 
Is to furnish a guide to the production and development of 
curriculum materials and programs In the field of Christian 
education. It deals with all the different phases of a 
complete curriculum, using that term in the broad sense, 
including children's work, young people's work, adult work, 
leadership training, church school administration, vacation 
and weekday church schools, and any other phase of work ln> 
eluded in the educational program of the church. 



The Curriculum Guide is Intended for the use of cur> 
rlculum makers. It should be of particular Interest and help 
to denominational publishers, editors, lesson and story paper 
writers, field secretaries, and for study and review by 
individuals* and classes Interested in the development of a 
complete and adequate curriculum of Christian education. 

Since it represents the present-day thought of the recog- 
nized educational leaders Qf the Protestant churches in the 
United States and Canada, It will undoubtedly receive 
thoughtful consideration and exert a wide Influence.^ 



^D. Campbell Wyckoff, "The Curriculum and the Church School, 
in Religious Education. A Comprehensive Survey, .ed. Taylor, p. 105 

^"The International Curriculum Guide for the development of 
a comprehensive program of Christian education; Book Four: Chris- 
tian Education of Adults" (Chicago: The International Council of 
Religious Education, 193^)* unnumbered prefatory page. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 
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As has been noted previously, during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth 
century, the focus of Christian education was primarily upon the 
education of children and youth. As will be seen. It was In the 
1930's that a new concern for adults began to emerge. However, 

^ before turning to that story, we shall look briefly at the devel- 

opment of Protestant adult education during the years prior to 
[ the '30 's. Much of the story has been told already In the 

sections of this chapter, but several factors should be noted 
within the framework already establlahed. 

Prote-^'tant Adult Education 

Except for the sermon, few educational opportunities for 
adults were available In the churches prior to the mid-nineteenth 
century. Although, aj we have seen, the early 1800's saw the 
rapid development of the Sunday school movement, Knowles reminds 
us that "The mission of this movement was completely doctrinal 
, and Its clientele was exclusively children."^ But the latter 

half of the century marked the appearance of three very signifi- 
cant factors In the development of Protestant adult education. 
These, plus the early development of adult education In the 
I.C.R.E. , are noted below. . 

The Adult Bible Class Movement 

There Is no record of exactly when organized Bible classes 
[ for adults were begun, but Fred Wlllkens refers to several which 

date well back into the nineteenth century. Including the Judson 

^Knowles, The Adult Education Movement 1 . . , p. 22. 
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Bible Class of the Baptist Church of Holldaysburg, Fennsylfanla, 
which wss founded In 1843.^ Certainly the latter half of the 
century saw the emergence of this movement. The Uniform Lesson 
material was Its primary curriculum source, although many Inde- 
pendent publishers were quick to see the posslillltles In the 
field snd produce their own lessons snd study guides. 

The "Baraca-Fhllathes Movement" was one of the largest 
movements of clssses bound together In s fellowship and organ- 
ization. The Baraca Class of the First Baptist Church In 
Syracuse, New York, was begun with eighteen young men In I89O, 
snd six months Is ter had 130 members.^ Its emphasis was on 
fellowship snd service as well ss Bible SwUdy and Its success 
spread to other churches rapidly, to the extent that by I905 
there were some 300 Baraca classes In New York state alone. ^ 
"Baraca" means "happy" or "blessed," ss used In II Chronicles 
20:26, snd a major emphasis of the movement was that of the fel- 
lowship of Its members. Wlllkens says that It was the aim of 
every Baraca class to " . . . make happy every .young man who 
comes within our circle, and the pattern of the class was to 
close every meeting with s "flve-mlnute handshake."^ 

The success of the Baraca mov ^ment led to the organization 
of similar classes cslled "Fhllathea Classes," for young women In 
1898, usually In churches where Baracs classes were slready 
orgsnlzed.^ The nsme, "Fhllathes," comes from the Creek and 

^Fred !I. Wlllkens, p. 103. ^Ibld .. p. IO6. ^Ibld . 

^Ibld .. p. 107. ^Ibld . . p. 108. ^Ibld . 
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means "lovers of God. This movement reached Its crest In the 
early 1900's, but many Baraca and Phllathea classes continued for 
years In Individual churches. 

Other classes, with distinctive names and a particular ap- 
peal to specific age and sex groups, proliferated during this 
period near the turn of the century, and large churches would 
often have as many as twenty tor thirty different classes, often 
very much In competition one with the other for large memberships 
and attendance awards. 

The concept of the Home Department of the church school for 
those— usually the elderly— who could not attend the regular 
classes, was started by the New York State Sunday School asso- 
ciation In 1881, and. also spread rapidly to many churches In a 
number of states.^ 

In 1905, at the International Sunday School Convention In 
Toronto, the need for leadership of the Adult Bible Class movement 
was made apparent; In I907, Mr. William Pierce became a member 
of the I.S.S.A. staff to promote the movement; and by I9IO, adult 
work had become a department In sixty-three state and provincial 
Sunday school associations.^ 



Fred Wlllkens notes several characteristics of the Adult 
Bible Class movement. Among them were its concern with organi- 
zation and administration, with an emphasis on manuals, officers. 



Th_e_ Development of the Sunday School. 1780-IQ QS. The 

of the Eleventh Inte r national Sunday School Con - 
yention, Toronto. Canada. June 2 ^- 27 . 1905 (Boston; — 

conmlttee or the interaatlonal Sunday School Association, I905), 



-Fred H. Wlllkena, pp. 109-IIO. hbiA,. pp. 106-107. 
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committees, class names and mottos, and detailed records used In 

the vying for awards and banners.^ Another was the emphasis on 

social and service activities ranging from temperance rallies 

to baseball leagues and from missionary emphases to community 

2 

service projects. One wonders at the amount of real education 
that took place, and Wlllkens suggests an answer: 

The Adult Bible Class Hovement might have been an in> 
finitely greater force today If that boundless enthusiasm 
of the first two decades had been directed Into educational 
channels. What was to be primarily a study program became a 
mass movement. - The leaders were unable to cope with the 
situation. In moat cases they were promotei^ rather than 
educators. The lay leaders knew very little about edu> 
catlonal objectives, and failed to see the dangers threat- 
enlng the movement. These were the days of certificates and 
emblems, of banners and slogans, of parades and marching 

songs. 3 

Actually, this lack of emphasis upon educational factors 

led to great dissatisfaction in the Adult Bible Class movement ou 

the part of men like George Albert Coe and William Rainey Harper, 

professionals In the field of education, whose concern was the 

development of better educational standards. This distress led 

ultimately to the founding of the Religious Education Association 

In 1903* an organization which has 

. . . stimulated a more scholarly approach to problems In 
religious education, has pioneered In the scientific approach 
to problems In religious education, and has served as a • 
liaison between the modem form of the religious education 
movement and other closely related fields.'* 



^ Ibld . . pp. 117-119. ^Ibld . . pp. 119-121. 

^ Ibld . . p. 121 . 

4 

Sherrill, In Orientation In Religious Education. ed.Lotz, 

p. 23. 
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The Chautauqua Movement 

The Chautauqua movement has already been noted aa a primary 
factor In the development of general adult education.^ Thla 
movement must alao be aeen aa clearly significant In the devel* 
opment of Protestant adult education. ■ Although Chautauqua bjagan, 
shortly after Its original conception aa a facility for the 
training of Sunday school teachers* to broaden Its' program Into 
many fields* It must not be forgotten that It did continue to 
bring a basically religious dimension Into Its sessions. It 
set Into the framework of the camp meeting* previously something 
essentially emotional and evangelistic*- a program of activities 
that were essentially educational In nature. • In 1878* the 
Chautauqua School of Theology was organized with Its goal to 
provide courses of Instruction by correspondence and* even today* 
Its program continues In new and varied forms* but basically 
grounded In the concerns of religious -adult education. Chautauqua 
played a significant role* then* In the development of both 
secular and religious adult education. 

The Uniform Lesson Series 

As with Chautauqua* the development of the Uniform Lessons* 

O 

beginning In 18?2* has already been noted In another context.^ 

The Uniform Lessons are significant In this context* however* 
since they have formed the foundation for the vadt bulk of 
Protestant adult education from the latter part of the last 



^ Supra . pp. 33-34. ^Sup ra. p. 46. 
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centux 7 even to the present time. The writer. In gathering data 
for this study, read and discussed many of the ”new curriculum** 
forms used by^ the denominations studied. After much discussion, 
however. Invariably the comment was made to the effect that **of 
course, the Uniform Lessons are still our most widely used 
materials for adults.** Although subject to many criticisms — 
both educational and theologlcal^othe Uniform Lessons have been 
and continue to be the dominant form of Protestant adult edu- 
cation In the twentieth century to date. Among tho'^e who feel 
this strongly Is the Rev. Richard E. Lentz, former Director 
of Adult Work for the l.C.R.E. , who says: 

An Important doctoral study could be made of the devel- 
opment of the Uniform Lesson Series. Probably nothing has 
been more significant to the growth of Protestant adult 
education for nearly a century.^ 

As late as the early thirties, practically no Protestant 
adult education existed apart from the Uniform Lessons and some 
similar types of material produced by Independent publishers 
used according to the pattern developed In the Adult Bible Class 
movement. However, the curriculum guides Issued by the l.C.R.E.^ 
and (‘he development of the ’’Learning for Life** program, which 
will be examined In the next chapter, began to bring about 
changes In this pattern. 

^Plrst Interview with Dr. Richard E. Lentz, Executive 
Director, Churchwide Leadership Development, United Christian 
Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ, and former Director 
of Adult Work of the International Council of Religious Education 
and the National Council of Churches; Indianapolis, Indiana, 

May 8, 1964. 

^Supra . pp. 48-49* 
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Adult Education In the I«C«R«E« 

At the tine of the fornatlon of the l.C.R.E. In 1922, the 
I.S.S.A. had an elaborate organization for the promotion of adult 
work among the churchea. Bower and Hayward deacrlbe It thualy: 

The program consisted primarily of the Organized Adult 
Bible Class Movement, with adult Bible classes In local 
churches and an Adult Bible Class Federation. The contest 
was relied upon as a promotional device, but It was given 
educational content by the usef of a special "Four Square 
Contest" In which winning depended upon more than numbers. 

The objectives of the division were six In number: Bible ' 
study, evangelism, church and church-school leadership, . 
home religion, community service, and world-wide missions.^ 

In spite of this emphasis In the I.S.S.A., adult work In 
the new l.C.R.E. was alow In getting started. Although the edu- 
cationally sound concern to get away from the "contest" approach ' 
noted above was present, there was no clear agreement as to what 
should take Its place. Many religious educators still felt 
that adults beyond age twenty-five Just could not learn and 
argued that It was a waste of time and money to try to develop 
any program of real adult education for the churches. While 
this attitude prevailed during the first few years, the publi- 
cation of Thorndike's study and the growing concern of the l.C.R.E. 
for a program of adult education led to the calling. In 1930, of 
Harry Munro to the l.C.R.E. staff as the first Director of Adult 
Work. With his coming, the story of adult education In the 
l.C.R.E. really begins, and to this story we will turn in the 
next chapter. 



^Bower and Hayward, pp. 133-134. 
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: The foundations" of this study, therefore, are to be found 

! In the developments within the fields of adult education, theo- 

I logical thought, and Christian education which come together In 

i a focus on Protestant adult education. The history of the latter 
Is still quite sketchy until the beginning of the 1930's. From 
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; then on, however. It takes a more significant form and becomes 

■ the story which this study seeks to relate. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE U.C.A.M. PERIOD, 1936 - 1945 

This study marks Its point of beginning with the founding 
of the United Christian Adult Movement^ in 1936, for this move- 
ment was probably the most significant nationwide Interdenomi- 
national effort carried on cooperatively by the major denomi- 
nations and other agencies in the fields of adult and Protestant 
Christian education during the flx*st half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Its program set the tone for adult education In the 
churches during the late thirties and forties and marked the 
beginning of a solidly grounded program of Christian education 
for adults within Protestantism. 

However, this movement — Important as It was — was over- 
shadowed by the personality of the genius behind It, Harry Munro. 
He was undoubtedly the key figure In Protestant adult education 
during the period covered by* this chapter and It was his leader- 
ship that gave unity and direction to the multifarious activities 
of the U.C.A.M. This chapter might well be titled "The Harry 
Munro Period," were It not that such a designation would tend to 
overlook the Important parts played by the many who worked with 
Munro In the pioneering of a program of adult education for 

^Hereinafter referred to as "U.C.A.M." 
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Protestantism. It is important* however, to know something about 
this man behind the movement before proceeding wxth the larger 
story. 

Harry C. Munro 

Bom In 1890 In Petosky, Michigan, of Canadian extraction, 
Harry Munro went, at cge nineteen with an eighth grade education, 
to visit an uncle In Hiram, Ohio. There he learned about Hiram »s 
Prep School and College, and, even though he was much older than 
his classmates, set out to complete his college education. Vfhlle 
doing this, he married, and also Joined the Disciples of Christ 
Church In Hiram, an experience which ultimately led him to de- 
cide he wished to give his life to religious work. 

In 1916, the United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ asked him to go to Alaska to "explore” the 
possibilities for mission work in that territory. After two 
years of traveling by train, horseback, and dogsled throughout 
Alaska, he reported back to his denomination t^t "... the 
Methodists and Presbyterians are doing a good Job; we have no 
business being here."^ This was typical of a forthrightness 
that was to characterize his entire life. 

Following the period in Alaska, Munro served a church In 
Tacoma, Washington for a year, then for three years taught at 
Spokane University in Washington, where he served a church and 
secured a Master's degree In psychology. After another teaching 

^Interview with Mrs. Anna Laura Munro Qebhard, daughter of 
Harry Munro and custodian of his writings; Red Wing, • Minnesota, 
March 26, 1965. All information relating to Dr. Munro 'a early 
life comes from this Interview. 
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position at the University of Oklahoma and another church ”on 
. the side, " he was called. In 19?.'4, to the Christian Board of 
Publication of the Disciples of Christ as Editor of Youth Pub** 
llcatlons. During his five years In this position, he founded 
the Bethany Church School Guide which developed a significant 
program of leadership education for use with the curriculum of 
the Disciples of Christ. A year's leave of absence at Transyl- 
,vanla College In Kentucky brought him another Master's degree— • 
this one In Religious Education— -and helped him begin to develop 
his basic philosophy of religious education which was to be 
expressed In some thirteen books and hundreds of articles over 
the next thirty -five years. 

In 1929 , Nunro was called to the staff of the I.CuR.E. as 
Convention Itenager for the 1930 International Sunday School Con> 
ventlon In Toronto. Although this was only a one-year appoint- 
ment, the I.C.R.E. leadership quickly recognized his ability 
and, when the Convention responsibilities had ended, appointed 
him Director of Adult Work and Field Administration for the 
I.C.R.E. Since the first half of this portfolio was an altogether 
new position In a relatively uncharted field of endeavor, and • 
the latter half held In It the responsibility for overseeing an 
already existing program whereby the creative activity of the 
I.C.R.E. might be related to cooperative religious education 
activities In states, counties, cities, and even local churches 
throughout the country. It Is quite understandable that adult 
education received the short end of the division of Munro's 
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time. His annual reports Indicate "slxty-flve days,”^ "thirty- 

O O [i 

one days," "tnenty percent,"-^ and "seventeen percent," as the 
amounts of time given to his adult work responsibilities during 
his first four years In the work. This troubled Munro tremend- 
ously, since he was deeply concerned with the development of a 
sound program of adult education In Protestantism fostered through 
the I.C.R.E. As early as 1932, he stated forthrightly In his 
report: 

Since nearly all of our constituent units have found It 
Impossible by themselves to pirovlde leadership for this work, 
the question arises whether this Important field Is perhaps 
one In which an even larger merging of resources throu^ the 
International Council would result In s more adequate service 
to the total constituency to which we are severally and unit- 
edly, responsible.^ 

This theme was to be echoed In his annual reports for several 
years, for he was deeply aware of how little time his schedule 
allowed him to develop a field so much In need of developing. 

But It was the depth of the Great Depression, and the I.C.R.E. 
staff had already taken a voluntary salary reduction becaure of 



^ The International Council of Religious Education Year- 
book, 1932 (Chicago: International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1932), p. 37. 

2 

The International Council of Religious Education Year- 
book. 1933 (Chicago: International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1933)* P. 31. 

• 'The International Council of Religious Education Ywr- 
book. 1934 (Chicago: International Council of Religious !sdu- 
cation, I934), p. 88. 

4 

The International Council of Religious Education Yegg- 
book, 1935 (Chicago: International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1935)* p. 26. 

•5 

• 'International Council . . . Yearbook. 1935. p. 39. 
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reduced Incom^^ so Hunro's pleas, although valid and supported 
by all concerned, could not be heeded. He did find, however, his 
relationship with the l.C.R.E. staff during this period extremely 
stimulating. This group formed a closely knit unit of dedicated 
men and women who were pioneering lr.\ the development of co- 
operative religious education In many fields of endeavor. 

Despite these handicaps, the early thirties produced the 
beginnings of the creative development of a Protestant adu?:.t 
program that was educationally sound. A conference of thirty- 
three professional workers In Chicago In 1930 concentrated upon 
an experimental "Program and Study Guide for Adult Work In the 

Local Church" and In 1931 a bulletin on "The Religious Education 
„ 2 

of Adults was pubiilshed. The developing philosophy of adult 

religious education was espoused by Munro In his. 1932 report: 

Among those who understand and trust the educational 
method as man's Intelligent and skillful cooperation with 
God In accordance with his own design and modes of operation 
In human life, adult religious education Is coming to mean 
much In addition to effective Bible class work, its scope. 

It? responsibilities, and Its significance are recognized 
as church-wide and community-wide. 3 

He continued this report with the development of what he felt 

to be the essential functions of religious adult education. 

They ranged far beyond the usual Blble-study which comprised 

most adult education In the churches of that time, and Included 

education for parenthood, concern with social Issues, growth 

In personal devotional life, and outreach to those beyond the 

^Bower and Hayward, p. 36. ^Ibld . . p. 135. 

^International Council . , . Yearbook. 1932. pp. 38-39. 
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church. Further, adult education, for Munro, was seen aa funda- 
mental to the total life of the church and not merely an age- 
bracket of the Sunday achool.^ 

But Munro waa not alone In espousing many of these newer 
concepts of adult education In the church, for by the early 
thirties much of the creative development of religious adult 
education programming was beginning to take place through C.R.E.A. 

The Committee on the Religious Education of Adults 

In 1928, the Educational Commission of the I.C.R.E. was 
fonned with the responsibility for overseeing the development of 
educational program In the I.C.R.E. It functioned through eight 
committees, each with a specific area of concern: Central Com- 
mittee (general supervision). Improved. Uniform Lessons, Group 

\ 

Graded Lessons, Religious Education of Children, Religious Edu- 
cation of Youth, Religious Education of Adults, Leadership 
Training, 'and Church School Administration.^ These committees 
had on them those persons representing their denominations and 
state, county, and local councils of churches In the specific 
phases of religious education represented by the committees. 

Some of the members of committees wer'i paid staff personnel, 
others were volunteer representatives, and each committee met 
once, twice, and sometimes more often each year to consider 
philosophy and program in depth before bringing Its reports and 

P- 39. ^Bower and Hayward, pp. 34-35. 
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recoininendatlons to the Education Conunlaalon for yearly approval 
and action. 

The Committee on the Rellgloua Education of Adults,'^ then, 
waa the group of peraona, repreaentlng many facets of adult pro- 
grams In denominations and councils of churches, which served as 
the creating and working body of which the Director of Adult Work 
was executive. In Its early years, since few denominations and 
practically no councils of churches had staff personnel In adult 
^orkf C.R.E.A. was able to do very little compared to many of Its 
more fully developed and represented sister committees, such as 
those related to children's work and the Uniform Lessons. One of 
Its original members recalls the I929 C.R.E.A. meeting which was 
attended by a total of three people.^ However, with the coming 
of Harry Munro to the I.C.R.E. staff, the functions of C.R.E.A. 
began to enlarge and by the early thirties, the Director's annual 
reports described In detail the activities of! .C.R.E.A. as the work 
of the Department. Wilbur Parry, an early member of C.R.E.A. 
noted that 

... most movements need a leader end an atmosphere of sup- 
J*' the developing religious adult woik of the thirties. 

Harry Munro and a hard-working and dedicated 






erelnafter 



referred 



to as "C.R.E.A." 



2 

1.. ^Interview with M. Leo Hippy, retired, former Director of 
Adult Work, Board of Education of the Methodist Church, and 
former member of C.R.E.A.; Nashville, Tennessee, December 8, 1964* 



... Wilbur Parry, Assistant General Secretary. 

National Council of Churches, former Director of Adult Work, Dis- 
ciples^ of Christ, and former member of C.R.E.A.; New York, 
September 11, 1964. 
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In 1932 * C.R.E.A. undertook the preparation of five units 
of study for adults, and became represented on a newly created 
special Joint Committee on Parent Education, made up of members 
of the committees responsible for children's, youth, and adult 
work, and leadership training. 

For several years In the early thirties, C.R.E.A. concerned 
Itself with the development of Book IV of the Curriculum Gulde^ 
entitled "Christian Education of Adults." Although never pub- 
lished, Book IV was produced In mimeographed form In 1934, with 
a total of 234 pages. ^ The Curriculum Guide had never been 
Intended for popular distribution, but rather became the working 
document of basic philosophy and objectives for denominational 
publishers, editors, and program personnel. Based on the 
principle of education beginning In experience, as did the entire 
Curriculum Guide, and emphasizing objectives and fundamental 
directions. Book IV Introduced an entirely new concept of adult 
education Into a field which, at the time, was almost wholly 
content-centered, with the B1 ile being the content. In describing 
Book IV, Harry Munro stated. In hla 1935 report to the I.C.R.E., 
that C.R.E.A. had added to the basic objectives of Christian 
education developed for the entire Curriculum Guide two further 
objectives which were felt to be of particular concern to adults. 
One dealt with the home and Its vitally significant role not only 
In the nux*ture of children, but also In the continuing nurture of 
adults. The second added by C.R.E.A. 

^Cf. aupra. p. 49, 

^"The International Curriculum Guide . . . Book IV . . ." 
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• • • states the objectives of Christian education, not In 
terns of growing persons, but in terns of social Ideals and 
the structures of group llfe,^ 

These concepts narked a new understanding of the nature of the 
educational development of adults only beginning to be per- 
ceived among religious educators. Although one person Inter- 
viewed remarked that Book XV • • • used too much of the language 
of the International Council— which means to use as many words as 

O 

possible to say something • • • , " Its acceptance and use appears 
to have been fairly general. Paul Vleth, who was C.R.E.A. chair- 
man at the time and deeply Involved In the development of the 
entire Curriculum Guide, and partLiUlarly Book IV, states that 
It was used and used significantly. He cites the Presbyterian 
Faith and Life curriculum^ as " . . . easily traceable back to 
the theological revolution and the Curriculum Guide. 

But the creative chemistry of Harry Munro*s leadership and 
the astute concern and boundless energy of C.R.E.A. In the mid- 

I 

thirties was not content merely to produce Its part of the Currlo- 

I « 

I ulum Guide. Munro was never content with one project; he always 
was starting on several new ones before the first one was done. 

I In hl8 Annual Report for 1935# he stated that 

j -^^ International Council . . . Yearbook. 1935. p. 26. 

2 

This statement was made by one who was active in the 
C.R.E.A. at the time, but who requested anonymity, for obvious 
reasons, if It were quoted In the paper. 

^See Chapter VIII. 

ii 

Interview with Paul H. Vleth, retired, former Professor of 
Christian Education, Yale University Divinity School and former 
member and chairman of C.R.E.A.; New York, October 1, 1964. 
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Book Pour lays a much-needed foundation for a great for» 
ward step In the development of an adequate curriculum for 
adults 

Just a few lines later, however, he Introduced the department*! 

next project, baaed on the previous one, by noting that 

Probably the most significant and far-reaching develop- 
ment of the year has been the preparation of a proposed 
guided study program— practical step Qiicl based upon the 
foundations laid In Book Four of the Curricula?” Qulde «^ 

He then described this new program with enthualasm. It utilized 

the principle of elective study and was adaptable to Individual 

and local needs and Interests. It had balance and yet oompre- 

henslveneaa In the offerings available. It was based on the 

radically different concept that adults are mature enough to 

guide their own religious educational development through the 

choice of such units of study as they feel are relevant to th»nir 

needs and Interests at the moment. This new program was Lear^sing 

for Life. Although Introduced In 1935 , It soon became the basic 

structure of the U.C.A.N. and, as such, will be examined In some 

detail In a later section.^ 

Protestant adult education had found a basic program upon 
which It was to build In the Immediate years that followed. 

Munro statsvlt 

The new guided study program gives the Comnlttee a very 
co!?orete task around which to organize Its future work.* 

^Internati onal Council . . . Yearbook. IQ^B. p. 26. 

2i^„ p. 27. pp. 87 - 9 *^. 

^Intemstlonal Council . . . Yearbook. 19^5. p. 27. 
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In the next paragraph, he made hla, by now annual, plea for full- 
time I.C.R.E. leaderahlp In adult wortc.^ 

Harry Munro had a tremendoualy fertile mind, a fact alluded 
to by all who knew him, and hla energy was aeealngly boundltas. 

S. J. Fatteraon, who worked eloaely with Munro for yeare, ralatea 
an anecdote about hlmt 

Ke came to my office In Richmond to plan a program. Vt 
met all morning and he took a 2:30 train to Waahlngton. The 
next morning, 1 received a complete copy In detail of our 
entire program which he had work«^d out on the train In Ita 
two hour trip and aent to me from Waahlngton. He waa one of 
the moat productive woxicera known, aa capable c man aa any 
he worked for on the C.R.E.A. . « . and much more than aome.^ 

Seemingly, he waa the "right man In the. right place at the right 

time," for Book IV led to the Learning for Life program which. 

In turn, led to the moat algnlflcant contribution of all, the 

U.C.A.N. 



The Lake Geneva Conference - 1Q36 



The reader of International Journal of Rellaloua Education. 
the official publication of the I.C.R.E., could not mlaa the bold 
headline to an article in the June, 1936 laaue: "A United Adult 
Movement." What followed waa a two-page deacrlptlon of an al- 
together new venture In cooperative adult work.^ The article 



^ Ibld . , p. 28. 

interview with S. J. Fatteraon, Executive Secretary, Frea- 
bytery of John Knox, The Freabyterlan Church In the U.3., former 
Secretary of Adult Kucatlon and Men*a Work, The Presbyterian 
Church In the U.S. (1933-1958), former Director of United Church 
Hen, National Council of Churchea (1938-1961), and former member 
and chairman of C.R.E.A.; San Antonio, Texaa, February 25, I 965 . 

3"A United Adult Movement." in International Journal of 
RellglQua Education. XII, No. 10 (June,’ 15367/ iS and . 
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described the concern felt by nenbers of C.R.E.A. and the Adult 
Work Professional Advisory Section of the I.C.R.E., a gathering 
of Protestant adult educators which net yearly,^ for " • . . an 
aggressive and united adult novenent within the church • . . 

It was felt that for good adult education truly to penetrate all 
of Protestantisn aonethlng nore than national oonalttee nestings 
was necessary. It was the hope of the leaders that a real 
novenent night evolve. Die article rallied interest with these 
wordst 



When adults unite for a novenent, even cynics will In- 
deed agree that aonethlng has happened. And It la In part 
because Christian adults find themselves in a world in which 
nany things have happened that they discover the necessity, 
the inevitability of life-long learning. They nust them- 
selves engage in a "movement. 

This idealism reflected the mood and spirit of the tines. 
The depression had begun to wane and the war clouds on the far 
horizon were not yet seen as a serious concern. The liberal 
theology, with its emphases on the inherent goodness and limit- 
less possibilities of nan, waa at Its zenith. Adult education 
in the secular nilieu was growing and people who attended a well 

run evening class during the week were beginning to look for the 

# 

sane kind of qualltjr in their adult class at church on Simday, 



^Wheras C.R.E.A. was an appointed committee with systenatic 
official representation from those denominations and agencies 
which were constituent members of I.C.R.E., the "section'' was a 
larger, infomally organized body of people interested in adult 
work. It met yearly, in mid-winter, at the time of the I.C.R.E. 
annual meeting. Many members of C.R.E.A. attended the section 
meetings also, which provided a valuable forum for the discussion 
of C.R.E.A. proposals among a wider representation of those con- 
cerned with adult education. 

^International Journal. XII, No. 10, 18. 
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It was also the time of the development of movementa. 

Inalde and outalde the clrclea of religioua education, people 

% , 

mere organizing thema'elvea into movementa for many worthy pur- 
poaea. Juat two yeara before, the I.C.R.E. 'a youth department 
had founded the United Chrlatlan Youth Hovement with It a theme, 
"Chrlatlan Youth Building a New World," and thla U.C.Y.N., aa it 
waa called, had been highly aucceaaful In binding Chrlatlan youth 
together In -common purpoae and fellowahlp.^ 

Nunro deacrlbed hla plan for the new adult movement thualy: 

Juat aa leaders of youth two yeara ago were captivated by 
the dream of a united Chrlatlan youth movement, ao leadera In 
adult education have caught the vlalon of a oorreapondlng 
movement In adult life. Not that a made*over youth program 
will aufflce. Rather, the crucial and aoul-aearchlng exper- 
lencea through which mllllona of Chrlatlan adulta are paaalng 
theae days may form the baala of a movement Indlgenoua to 
adult llfe.2 

There la near unanimous agreement among the seven persons Inter- 
viewed by this writer who were members of C.R.E.A. at the time*' 
that the U.C.A.M. was not a carbon-copy of the U.C.Y.N. Although, 
perhaps, the success of the latter was a factor which stimulated 



^Bower and Hayward, p. 128. 
o 

The Inteimatlonal Council of Religious Education Yearbook. 
1936 (Chicago: Interna tlonai Council of llellgloua Education, 193o) 
pp. 24-25. 

3 

''Messrs • Rlppy, Parry, Vleth, and Patterson, previously 
Identified ( supra, pp. 64, 66, 68), and the following: 

—John Lobingler, retired, former Education Secretary, Congre- 
gational -Christ Ian Churches, and former member and chairman of 
C.R.E.A.; Winchester, Nassachuaetts; September 7, 1964. 

—Earl P. Zelgler, retired, former Editor of Adult Publications, 
The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and former member of C.R.E.A.; 
first Interview, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 2, 1964. 
—Mrs. Susanna Crowe, homemaker, former Vice-President, National 
Council of Church Women, and former member of C.R.E.A.; first 
Interview, Peozda, Illinois, November 13« 1964. 



certain aspects of the U.C.A.M. , those Interviewed feel that aome 

form of United adult movement would probably have emerged whether 

there had been a U.C.Y.M. or not. Dr. Vleth states that 

... we felt that we had to get down to where the people 
were to get primarily into the churches. This was our first 
concern and, although we were aware of the U.C.Y.M., we were 
not bound to Its pattern.'** 

Mr. Parry comments on how this projected movement was understood 
by those responsible for It before it had even held Its first 
meeting: 



Here the adult work program began to think In terms of 
adults as persons, not as means to an end^runnlng the 
church, paying the bills, and teaching Sunday school classes. 
We began to realize that adults could still learn and ought 
to grow personally as well as to "support the ohurch. " U^ 
to this time, there had been little of this. If adults were 
to be leaders, there had to be some form of spiritual enrich* 
ment for them. That Is why we envisioned a "movement."^ 

The concexus of C.R.E.A. were supported by the Education 
Commission, which approved the calling of a conference at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin^ from July 27 to 
August 8, 1936. 

It was recognized that a movement of the scope envisioned 
by C.R.E.A. members would necessarily have to be founded upon 

many bases of operation. Therefore, a number of organizations • 

♦ 

felt to be concerned about Protestant adult education were 
Invited to be represented at the conference. Some of these were 



^Interview with' Paul Vleth. 

^Interview with Wilbur Parry. 

o 

-'A conference alte owned by the I.C.R.E. 
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professional advisory sections within the I.C.R.E.,^ others were 
Interdenominational agencies similar to the I.C.R.E. but focused 
primarily In fields other than Christian education, while still 
others were secular or quasl-secular agencies concerned with 
adult education. The organizations Invited to the Lake Geneva 
conference, with asterisks denoting those which actually were 
represented, were: 

*Adult Work Professional Advisory Section, I.C.R.E. 

American Association of Adult Education 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
♦Directors of Religious Education Professional Advisory 
Section, I.C.R.E. 

♦Federal Council of Churches of Christ In America 
♦Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Forelgh Missions Conference ' " 

♦Home Missions Councils 
♦Missionary Education Movement 
National Board of the Y.M.C.A. 

♦National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 

♦National Council of Federated Church Women 
National Federation of Men's Bible Classes 
♦National Council of Parent Education 
♦National Women's Christian Temperance Union 
♦Pastors' Professional Advisory Section, I.C.R.E. 

♦Professor's Professional Advisory Section, I.C.R.E. 

United States Office of Education 
United Stewardship Council ^ 

United Youth Movement Committee^ 

The denominations and state councils of churches which were 
members of the I.C.R.E. were Invited, and urged to send persona 
representing a wide geographical and Interest (such as missionary 
education, temperance, and social action) distribution. Thus, It 



Cf. supra » footnote 1, p. 69 . Other professional advisory 
sections of the I.C.R.E. were similar to the Adult Work Profes- 
sional Advisory Section described therein. 

2 

United Christian Adult Movement: Report of the Lake Geneva 
Conference July 27-August B. 1936 (Chicago: United Christian 
Adult Movement, 1936 ), p. 
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was hoped that the movement would provide an administrative 
structure far more representative than was the C.R.E.A. 

Attendance was well distributed, with twenty denominations • 

and thirty-two states and provinces represented. A totsl of 207 

people attended the conference, tabulated vocationally as follows: 

Directors of Religious Educstlon 6 

General Church Executives a. ..2 

Lay men and lay women 

Members of staffs of Interdenominational or non-denoml- 

national agencies 10 

Members of denominational missionary education staffs or 

mlsslonsrles 17 

Members of denominational religious educstlon staffs . . 37 

Pastors 54 

Professors ” 10^ 

Psul Vleth, C.R.E.A. Chairman, acted as General Conference 
Chairman and Harry Munro aerv?d as Executive Secretsry, with the 
many leadership responsibilities being borne by C.R.E.A, members 
or others closely related to the movement -Idea. In addition, 
speakers snd other resource leaders, representing fields relsted 
to Protestant adult education, were present part or full tlme.^ 
Although C.R.E.A. personnel took the major leadership roles. It 
was hoped that a joint administrative provision might develop 
with the official founding of the movement. This Joint sdmlnls- 
tratlon was developed, as we shall later see. In I937, first In 
s U.C.A.M. Commission snd then later In the C.R.E.A. expanded to 
Include representatives from the other sponsoring agencies. 

^ Ibld . . p. 17. 

2 lbid., pp. 18 - 19 * contains a complete list of leadership, 
and, pp. 150-157* contains the list of all participants In the 
conference. 
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The Steering Committee set as the purpose of the Con- 
ference the following: 

Its task Is to define^ plan^, and launch an aggressive 
movement In Christian education and social action among the 
adult forcca of American Protestantism. This movement Is 
expected to set goals and stimulate and guide activities such 
as to: 

1. Revitalize the Christian experience of hosts of sdult 
Christians and help them regain that lost radiance and 
spiritual power necessary to withstand modem secure, 
larlsm. 

2. Identify personal religious growth with Christian 
social action and relationships as equally Indls- 
penslble components of Christian educe tlon^ 

3* Engage the church's Inert adult masses In united. 
Intelligent, constructive Christian action to remedy 
the Intolerable social, economic, political, and Inter* 

. national situations of our day. 

4. Associate Christian adulthood with Christian youth In 
achieving cooperatively a Christian world. 

5* Implement the church's social Ideals and pronounce- 
ments with appropriate effective action; undergird 
the church's policies and programs of social action 
with adequate Intelligence, knowledge, skill, and 
endurance. 

6. Unify the churches as an Instrument through which the 
will of Qod may be Increasingly realized In the devel- 
opment of the Kingdom of God -among men.^ 

The activities of the conference were different from those 
usually planned for religious adult conferences of the time, as 
Is Illustrated In an anecdote related by Nunro, who told of one 
delegate who was lauding the "new approach" of the conference. 

« 

When asked what he meant, he replied: 

No one Is making speeches, and everyone Is hard at work as 
though he carried some great responsibility. ... A co^- ^ 
ference without a lot of speeches Is surely something new.^ 

Only a half-dozen foxmal addresses dotted the program and 

"... Talking and listening were subordinated to a process of 

cooperative group thinking throughout. Members of the 



^ Ibld .’. p. 16. ^Ibld., p. 20. ^Ibld. 
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conference divided themselves Into ten commissions* Each of 

these commissions emphasized one aspect of the larger scope of 

^®li6lou8 adult education and was numbered by Roman numerals 

from I to X. With the exception of Commission IV ("Citizenship 

and Community Life") and Commission VI ("Education and Character"), 

which were merged into one, each met Independently at least once 

and several times more often than once each day throughout the 

These commissions were: 

Personal Religious Living 
Christian Home and Family. Life 
Economic Life 

Character, Citizenship and Community Life 
Leisure Time and Cultural Life 
Inter-Racial Relations 
World Relations . 

The Church 

The Church’s Adult Frogram^ 

Midway In the conference, the decision was made to reor- 
ganize the conference personnel Into three new commission 
groupings which were structured In textns of the "back home" 
responsibilities most commonly Indicated by those at the con- 
ference.' These commissions were designated A, B, and C and were 
as follows: 

A* The Local Church Frogsam 

B. The Field Program 

C. Young Adults^ 

By far the largest blocks of time during the thirteen day con- 
ference were given over to commission meetings in the two 



^Ibid., pp. 18-19. ^Ibid. 
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groupings of contnisslons.^ These resulted In somewhst lengthy end 
detailed reports of the major considerations of each commission, 
each of which embodied. In addition to general principles and 
perspectives, a number of specific Implementation suggestions 
Which were later utilized In U.C.A.M. publications.^ 

These reports were not arrived at easily, with such 
diverse traditions and backgrounds represented. Inevitably there 
were differences of opinion, but they were , welcomed as 

the basis of mutual enrichment and Intellectual cross-fertlll- 
zatlon."3 por example, the Report tells of Commission DC, on 
The Church, Involving representatives of eleven denominations 
from thirteen states and Canada In Interpreting the nature and 
function of the church.^ 

Although great enthusiasm was expressed at the 1936 con- 
ference, little In the way of fonnal structure was developed.^^ 

The name, "United Christian Adult Movement," seems to have 
evolved Into an accepted pattern of usage, but nothing In the 
report of the conference Indicated any official acceptance 



•*^It should be noted however, that the report of the con- 
ference tells of many other activities from addresses and ser- 
vices of worship to a softball league siade up of teams repre- 
senting the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Disciples, 
plus two other teams, the ’’Odds" and the "Ends" which repre- 
sented the smaller denominations. Ibid. , pp, 22-25.' 

2 

A number of lighter items spiced the conference, one of 
which was the report of "Commission Z, " a highly sophisticated 
satire on the verbosity and sensntlcal scsqulpedlllanlsm of the 
legitimate reports. Because of Its length. It Is found as 
Appendix C at the end of this paper. 

^nltad Christian Adult Movement ... 1936. p, 20. 

^Ibld .. p. 21. 
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of the title at that conference. 

The aplrlt that pervaded the conference, rather, was that 
of keeping thla new U.C.A.M. aa unatructured.aa poaalble. A 
definition of the new movement contained theae worda: 

What la a movement? It la not an organization. It may 
work through and uae many organize tlona. It may bring new 
power and effectlveneaa into their programa. ... ]^t the 
movement Itaelf la vitality and power rather than machinery.^ 

A very real effort waa wde oii the part of the leaders 

... to avoid aa far aa possible' all coercive effects of 
group opinion, and all efforts to regiment the thinking of 
minorities. This decision resulted in the unique procedure 
for handling the commission reports . . . .^ 

This procedure Involved the review, by the entire conference^ of 

all commission reports, and the opportunity for criticism and 

suggestion. However, It was recognized that long hours had been 

put In. by each Individual commission In developing Its report and 

It was strongly felt that others In the conference without this 

background should not have the power to accept, reject, or change 

any report, except as suggestions might be made that would lead 

a commission to make such changes by Its own decision.^ Each 

commission's report, therefore, was wholly Its own. 

This attitude and spirit was more significant than may at 
first be thought. For religious educators, many of whom, were 
Inured to autocratic patterns of communication and a sort of 

^Ibld. . p. 9. The complete statement will be found as 
Appendix 

^Ibld . . p. 21. 

3 lbld . . pp. 31~*32. A detailed description of this pro- 
cedure can be found on these pages. 
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theological anobblahneaa baaed on denominational dlfferenota^ 
thla kind of freedom was a new experience. Further, It broke 
away from the "mass conaenauB” procedure ao often uaed In church 
groupa whereby a majority vote of a larger body could override 
the thoughtfully reaearched and prepared report of a aubordlnate 
body. Aa ahall be aeen, theae concepta of work with groupa 
became algnlflcant parta of Froteatant adult education in 
enaulng yeara, but the fact that ao much la made of it in the 
literature pertaining to the 1936 conference Indlcatea that it 
waa a new, exciting, and—for aome—dlffloult concept for the 
delegatee. 

The conference did accept, however, A Statement of 
Chrlatlan Convlctlona. which waa prepared by a group reprO' 
aentlng all the commlaalona and which nerved aa a aort of "nummary 
meaaage" of the two*week experience. It waa a atatement of con- 
feaalon, definition of the common goal, and commitment which 
became the baala of the development of the U.C.A.N.^ The con- 
ference alBo iBBued A Call to Chrlatlan Action which waa worded 
aa a atatement of challenge to the people of the churohea "back 
home."^ 

It waa obvloua that the 1936 conference engendered tre- 
mendoua Ideallatlo enthualaam. The tone of almoat unlimited 
opportunity waa the keynote, not only of the Report, but of 

^ Ibld . . pp. 26-27* Thla atatement will be found aa 
Appendix £. 

O 

Ibid . « p. 28. Thla atatement will be found aa Appendix P. 
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other state»enta about the oonferenoe. An article In the Inters 
national Journal that fall deaorlbed the oonferenoe aa the 
launching of a new novewent ooMiltted to " . . . the building of 
a new world In which dwelleth rli^teouaneaa.”^ 

The apparent aucoeaa of the I936 oonferenoe waa felt In 
top-level olrclea of Proteatantlaa. Harry Munro*a report to the 
I.C.R.H. In early 1937^ waa enthualaatlo, but nodeat, while a 
ata tenant by the higheat official of the I.C.R.E., Roy 0. Roaa, 
the General Secretary, waa laudatory: 

The United Adult Conference appeara to have been the 
beginning of a much nore vlgoroua Froteatant approach to the 
Chrlatlan education of adultf than haa heretofore exlated.^ 

Although the U.C.A.M. had been fomed "In aplrlt" at the 
1936 oonferenoe and although It waa dealred to keep It a "nove- 
nent, " not an "organization," detalla of planning were neoeaaary, 
and theae were left In the handa of Munro and C.R.E.A. until a 
atructure for auoh purpoaea could be developed in 1937* Munro 
reported. In early 1937* that one apeclal meeting of C.R.E.A. had 
already been held and that plana were being fomulated for two 
U.C.A.M. conferencea to be held In the aunaer of 1937* And, for 
the flrat tine, he waa able to report to the I.C.R.E. that, be- 
oauae of the U.C.A.M. oonferenoe, he .ipent nore of hla tine on 
Adult Work .than on Field Adnlnlatratlon In 1936.^ 

1m 

The Adult Movement la Launched." In International Journal 
of Rellgioua Education . XIII, No. 2 (October, 1936;, 6. " 

^gie International Council of Rellgloua Education Yearbook! 

(Chicago: International Council of Rellgloua Education, 

^Ibld . . p. 20. ^Ibld . . p. 50. 
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The Two Conferences of 1Q^7 

The U.C.A.M. net again In 1937. but thla tine In two oon- 
ferencea. Although nany of the participants attended both of 
then, the two conferences were very different In their structural 
enphaata, 

A Conference on Adnlnlstratlon and Field Outreach of The 
United Christian Adult Movenent was held at Lake Geneva July 3-9, 
1937. Ita participants were, prlnarlly, national and field per- 
aonnel of denonlnatlonal and Interdenonlnatlonal agencies. Thla 
conference net alnultaneoualy with the annual neetlng of aecre- 
tarlea of councils of churches and councils of religious- edu- 
cation, and enphaslzed natters of organization and- coordination 
of the U.C.A.M. at the national and state levels. Plans for the 
further developnent of Learning for Life were discussed and 
refined aa the basis of U.C.A.M. progran and a survey of the 
naterlals needed In the novenent was nade.^ 

Social action was a natter of prlnary concern at the first 
week's conference, and policies regarding this growing field of 
activity within Protestantlsn were developed, with a part of 
this group continuing over Into the following week's sessions 
to develop these policies further.^ 

A second U.C.A.M. Conference began Innedlately upon the 
conclusion of the first, running fron July 9-1^ at Lake Geneva. 

^ United Christian Adult Movenent In the Local Church. Re- 
port of the Lake Geneva Conference. July 9-14. 1937 (Chicago; In- 
tematlonai council of Religious Education, i$^7), p. 4. 

2 

Infra, pp. 81-82. 
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